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Aglavaine. 

Seltsette. 
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AGLAVAINE & SELYSETTE 

ACT FIRST 

A Room in the Castle. 

Meligrane is asleep on a high-hacked chair at the 
fao' end of the room. Enter Meleander and 
Seltsette. 

Meleander. 

I will read you Aglavaine’s letter : " Do not go out 
to meet me. Wait for me in tlie room wherein 
you linger, every evening, — and thus I shall not 
come upon you as a stranger. It is as I leave the 
hoat that has brought me to you that I write these 
lines. Our crossing was very calm and beautiful, 
but, when I landed, I foimd the roads all sodden 
with rain ; and the sun will probably have set ere 
I behold the towers of the old castle where our 
good Selysette has offered shelter to her brother’s 
widow. . . . 

Selysette. 

[Glappi'iig her haoids.'] Oh ! the sun is setting ! 
. ■ . . Look 1 — she rhust be near at hand. ... I will 
see whether .... 


A 
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Meleandeb. 

{Staying her with a gesture, and continuing to 
read] . I have only seen you once, Meleander, 

and it was in the midst of the confusion and dis- 
traction of my wedding — my poor wedding, alas I 
where we beheld not the guest none ever invite, 
who yet always usurps the seat of the happiness we 
look for. Only once have I seen you, and more 
than three years have passed since then; but I 
come to you as confidently as though we two had 
known each other from infancy, and had been 
rocked to sleep in the same cradle 

Selysette. 

{Twning romid.} Oh ! Grandam is still asleep ! 
. . . Ought we to wake her when Aglavaine 
comes? . . . 

Meleandee, 

Yes, it is her wish. . . . 

Selysette. 

Her eyes are almost hidden beneath her white 
hair. . . . She is not happy to-night. . . . Oh 1 I 
want to kiss her. . . 


Meleandee. 

Be careful you do not wake her too soon. . • . 
{He continues to read] “ And, coming to you, I 
know full well that it is as a brother you will 
greet me! ... We said but little to each other, 
and yet the few words you spoke to me were 
different from all those I had heard till then. . . . 
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Selysette. 

Do not read so quickly. . . . 

Meleandee. 

[Reading.] “ . . . And besides, I look forward so 
eagerly to taking Selysette in my arms ! . . . She' 
must be good, she must be beautiful, since she 
loves you and has your love. I feel that I shall 
love her much more than you ever can, for I 
know how to give more love; I have been un- 
happy. . . . And now, I am glad to have suffered ; 
I shall be able to share with 5mu all that sorrow 
brings us. There are times when I think that the 
tribute I have paid may well suffice for the three 
of us; that destiny can have no further claim 
upon us, and that we may look forward to a mar- 
vellous life. We shall seek happiness, and naught 
beside. We shall so fill ourselves, and all around 
us, with beauty, that there will no longer be room 
for sorrow or misfortune ; and, would these none 
the less force their entrance, needs must they too 
become beautiful before they dare knock at our 
door.” 

[A door opens. Enter little Yssaline. 

Yss aline. 

I have the key, little sister, I have the key ! . . . 

]\Ieleander. 

YTiat key ? 

Selysette. 

The key of the old tower. 
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Meleander. 

I thought it was lost, . . . 

Selysette. 

I have had another one made. 

Meleander. 

I hope you ■will lose that one too. 

Selysette. 

[Emmininrj the Ixy.] Oh ! how largo it is ! . . . 
It does not look like the one I lost. 


Yssaline. 

I was there, little sister, when they tried it. . . . 
They opened the door three times, then they shut 
it again. ... It fits much hotter than the other 
key, which was all rusty. . . . But it was hard to 
close the last time, because of the wind, which was 
pushing from the other side. . . . There is a great 
wind to-night. You can hoar the sea-gulls all 
round the tower; and the doves too. . , . They 
have not yet gone to sleep. . . , 

Selysette. 

They are looking for mo; they have not seen 
me up there for a long time — two weeks and more. 
... I will go to-morrow. 

Yssaline. 

With me, little sister ? 
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Seltsette. 

Yes, if you mil go to bed at once ; your nurse 
is waiting. . . . [Yssaline goesJ} Sbe is beauti- 
ful? .. . 

Meleander. 


Who? 


Selysette. 


Aglavaine. 

Meleander. 
Yes, very beautiful. . . . 


Seltsette. 
Whom is she like ? 


Meleander. 

She is like no other woman. . . . Her beauty is 
different, that is all . . . stranger and more 
ethereal ; it is never the same — one might almost 
say it was more manifold ... it is a beauty along 
wliich the soul can pass xmhindered. . . . 

Seltsette. 

I know I am not beautiful. . . . 


Meleander. 

You vdll never say that again, once she is here. 
It is impossible to say anything one does not 
believe, or that is useless, in her presence. Nothing 
can live near her that is not true. . . . 


Seltsette. 

Nothing can live near her that is not true. . . . 
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Mr.U’.AKDKP.. 

I thought it wns lost. . . . 

SniA'SHTn:. 

I hnvo hftd nuothcr one inwlc. 


Mkiucakdiui. 

I hopo you -will loso thul ono too, 
BrA,Yj?nTTF:. 

\Extim\vvi\ij the Atj/O • 5^'^’’’’ h'lrgo it is ! 
It does not look liho the ono I lost. 


y.ssALiNi:. 

I was tliorc, little sister, when they tried it. . . . 
They opened the door thi*co tinics, then they shut 
it again. ... It lits mucli hotter than the other 
key, which w.as .all rusty. . . . But it was h.arcl to 
close the last time, because of the v.’ind, which was 
pushing from tho other side. . . . Tlicrc is .a gro.at 
wind to-night. You can hear tho sca-guH-s all 
round the tower; and tho doves too, . . . Tlioy 
have not yet gone to sleep, . . . 


Selysette. 

They are looldng for rao; they have not seen 
mo up there for a long time — two w'coks and more. 
. . . I will go to-morrow. 

Yssaune. 

With me, little sister ? 
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Seltsette. 


Yes, if you will go to bed at once ; your nurse 
is waiting. . . . [Yssaline goes.] She is beauti- 
ful ?.. . 

Meleander. 


Who ? 


Seltsette. 


Aglavaine. 

Meleander. 
Yes, very beautiful. . . . 


Seltsette. 
Whom is she like ? 


Meleander. 

She is like no other woman. . . . Her beauty is 
different, that is all . , . stranger and more 
ethereal ; it is never the same — one might almost 
say it was more manifold ... it is a 'beauty along 
which the soul can pass unhindered. . . . 

Seltsette. 

I know I am not beautiful. . . . 


Meleander. 

You will never say that again, once she is here. 
It is impossible to saj’- anything one does not 
believe, or that is useless, in her presence. Nothing 
can live near her that is not true, , . . 


Seltsette, 

Nothing can live near her that is not true. . . . 
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Selysette? . . . 
Meleander ? 


Meleander. 

Selysette. 

Meleander. 


We have lived together for nearly four years, 
have vre not ? . . . 


Selysette. 

It will he four years, when the summer ends. 


Meleander. 

Nearly four years that you have been by my 
side, always beautiful, always tender and loving, 
and the soft smile on your lips revealed the deep 
happiness within. ... Tell me, you have not shed 
many tears during these four years ? At most 
some few little tears when a pet bird flew away, or 
your grandmother reproved you, or your favourite 
flowers died. But no sooner had the bird returned, 
or your grandmother forgiven you, than you came 
back into the room laughing merrily and leapt on 
my knee, kissing me like a little girl home from 
school. I think we may fairly claim to have been 
happy; and yet there are times when I wonder 
whether we have truly lived near enough to each 
other. ... I know not whether it was I who 
lacked the patience to follow you, or you who fled 
too swiftly; but often, when I tried to speak to 
you as I spoke just now, you would seem to reply 
to me from the other end of the world, where 
reasons unknown to me had impelled you to seek 
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refuge. ... I do not loiow wliy this is borne borne 
to me so clearly tbis evening. — ^Is it because 
Aglavaine bves more fresbiy in my menory ? 
Has ber letter, the news of ber arrival, already 
freed something in our soul ? — ^You and I would 
seem to have loved each other as much as it is 
possible to love. But, when she is here, we shall 
love each other still more; we shall love each 
other differently, more deeply — you will see. . . . 

Selvsette. 

Love her if you will. I shall go away. . . . 

Meleander. 

Selysette ! . , . 

Selysette. 

I know that I cannot understand. . . 

Meleander. 

You do understand, Selysette, and it is because 
I know that you understand, though you feign the 
contrary, that I speak to you of these things. . . . 
There are depths in your soul that you never reveal 
to me ; nay, you take pleasure in hiding them. . . . 
Do not cry, Selysette, I am not reproaching 
you. . . 

Selysette. 

I was not crying. Wherefore should I cry ? 

Meleaeder. 

And yet I can see that your lips are 
trembling. . . 
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Selysette. 

My tliouglits were far away. . . Is it true that 
she has been unhappy ? 

Meleandeb. 

Yes, she has been unhappy on account of your 
brother. . . 

Selysette. 

Perhaps she deserved to be. . , 

Meleandeb. 

I doubt whether a woman can ever deserve to 
he unhappy. . . 

Selysette, 

What was it my brother did 1 
Meleandeb. 

She begged me not to tell you. . . 

Selysette. 

You have been writing to each other ? 

Meleandeb, 

Yes ; from time to time. 

Selysette. 

You never told me. 

Meleandeb. 

When her letters came I have more than once 
shown them to you, hut you did not seem anxious 
to read them. . . 
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Selysette. 

I don't remember. . . 

Meleandeb. 

But I remember it well. . . 

Selysette, 

Where was it that you saw her for the last 
time ? 

Meleandeb. 

Have I not told you 1 only saw her once ? It 
was in the garden of your brother’s castle, . , . 
With great trees spreading over us, , , 

Selysette, 

In the evening ? 

Meleandeb. 

Yes ; in the evening. 

Selysette, 

What did she say ? 

Meleandeb. 

We said but little to each other. But we could 
see that the lives of both of us tended towards the 
same goal, . . 

Selysette. 

Did you kiss each other ? 

Meleandeb. 

When? 
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Selysette. 

On that evening. . . 

Meleander. 

Yes, when I went away. , . 

Selysette, 

Ah! 

Meleander. 

I think she will stay but a short time with us, 
Selysette. . . 

Selysette. 

No, no; I want her to stay. . . . {There is a 
noise outside.} There she is ! [jShe mms to the 
'loindow.} There are torches in the courtyard. 

[A moment’s silence. The great door opens 
and Aglavaine appears on the thres- 
hold. She comes in mitlmvt saying a 
word, and staoids in front of Sely- 
sette, looking fixedly at Iter. 

Meleakper. 

Will you not kiss each other ? 

Aglavaine. 

Yes. {She presses a long kiss on Selysette’s 
. Ups, then goes to Meleakper, tvhom she kisses 
likewise.} And you too. . . . 

Selysette. 

I must wake grandam, . . . 
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Aglavaine. 

[Looking at Meligeane.] How profoundly she 
sleeps! . . . 

Meleandek. 

She sleeps like this for many hours each day. 
. . . Her arms are paralysed. ... Go close to her ; 
she wishes to see you to-night. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

[Takioig Meligeane’s ha'nd and lending over 
he7\] Grandmother ! . . . 

Meligeane. 

[Awaking.1 Selysette! . . . her 

eyes,} Oh ! who are you ? 

Aglavaine. 

Aglavaine." . , . 

Meligeane. 

I was startled. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

May I kiss you, grandmother ? 

Meligeane. 

You call me grandmother? I cannot see you 
veiy well. . . . Who is that behind you ? 

Selysette. 

[Coming foi'waixl.'] It is I, grandam. 
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Meligkane. 

Ah! it is you, Solysette, ... I could not see 
you. . . . Bring the lamp a little nearer, my 
child. . . . 

[Selysette hrwgs a lamp, whose light falls 
on Aglavaine. 

Meligrane. 

[Loolcing at Aglavaine.] Oh ! you are beauti- 
ful! ... 

Aglavaine. 

May I kiss you now, grandmother ? 


Meligrane. 

No ; do not kiss me to-night. . . . The pain is 
worse than usual. Selysette is the only one who 
can touch me without hurting. 

Aglavaine. 

That is what I want to learn, too — to touch 
without hurting. . . , 

Meligrane. 

Ess me, Selysette, before I go to sleep again, 
and take away the lamp. ... I Tvas in the midst 
or a strange dream. ... 


Selysette. 

[Goiy bach with the You must formve 

her ; she suffers so much. . 
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Meleander only went once; lie felt giddy. It is 
very liigli — you will see. The ocean stretches 
before you. It foams all round the tower, except 
on the castle side. And all the birds of the sea 
live in the crevices of the walls. They send forth 
loud cries when they recognise me. There are 
hundreds of doves, too; people tried to drive 
them away, but they refuse to leave the tower. 
They always come back. . . . Are you tired ? 

Aglavaine. 

Yes, a little, Selysette. I have had a long 
journey. 

Selysette. 

Yes, of course. . . . We will go thither to- 
morrow; and besides, there is a strong wind 
to-night. . . . 

[A silence. 

Meleander. 

It is strange, Aglavaine. ... I had so much 
to tell you. . . . But in these first moments every- 
thing is still, and I feel as though there were 
something for which we were waiting. 

Aglavaine. 

We are waiting for the silence to speak. . . 
Meleander. 

What does it say to you ? 

Aglavaine. 

It would not be the real silence, Meleander, 
were we able to repeat all that it tells us. . . . 
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We have exchanged a few, almost meaningless, 
words — words that any one conld have spoken — 
and for all -that, do we not feel at rest, do we 
not know that we have said things to each other 
that far outvalue our words? We have uttered 
the little timid words that strangers speak when 
they meet ; and yet, who can tell all that has taken 
place between the three of us? Who can tell 
whether all that has to happen may not have 
been decided beneath one of these words? , . . 
But this much our sUence has foretold to me: 
that I shah, love Selysette like a little sister. . . . 
It cried that out to me, through all my soul, as 
I took my first step into the room ; and it is the 
only voice that I have heard clearly. . . . [Draw- 
ing Selysette to her.l Why is it, Selysette, that 
one has to love you so dearly, and that the un- 
hidden tears flow forth as one kisses you ? . . . 
[She presses a long kiss on her lips.'] Come, you 
too, Meleander. . . . [She kisses him Ulcewise.] 
It was perhaps this kiss for which we were all 
waiting, and it will he the seal of our silence for 
the night. ... 

[Th&y go oni. 



ACT SECOND 


Scene I. — A leafy grove in the loarTc. 

Aglavaine and Meleander. 

Meleander. 

For five or six days only have we been living 
together under this roof, and abeady it seems to 
me that we must have spent our whole lives 
together; that I must have known you before I 
knew myself. All that I am appears to result 
from you ; I am more conscious of your soul than 
of my own, you are nearer to me than aU that is 
myself. . . . Were you not there I should no 
longer he conscious of myself ; it is only in you 
that I can smile, only in you that I can love. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

So ib is with me, too, Meleander. . . . Your 
least gesture reveals me to myself ; there is not a 
smile, not a silence, not a word that comes from 
you but links me to a newer beauty. . . I feel that 
I flower in you as you flower in me : and we are 
ever springing to birth again in each other. . . 
Our souls speak to each other long before the 
words leave our lips. 
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Melbandee. 

The same -world is within -us, Aglavaine. God 
must have erred when He fashioned two souls out 
of our one. Where were you all these years of 
our life when neither of us Icnew of the other’s 
existence ? 

Aglavaine. 

And you, Meleander, where were you, all these 
years that I have been waiting, in solitude ? . . . 

Meleandee. 

I was alone, too, and waiting, but hope had left 

me. . . 

Aglavaine. 

I was alone and waiting, but had never ceased 
to hope. . . Oh, there are times when I feel that it 
cannot be ! . . . 

Meleandee. 

I too, Aglavaine, and it frightens me. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Why should we be frightened ? ... We have 
found each other, what can there be to fear ? 

Meleandee. 

Is it not at the very moment of happiness that 
fear should come to us ? . . . Is that not the most 
ominous time of all ? for not a kiss is given but an 
enemy may bo awakened . . . and besides there 
is something else. . . . 

B 
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What? 
Selysette. . . 
Well? 


Aglavaine. 

Meleander, 

Aglavaine. 

Meleander. 

Have you thought of Selysette ? 

Aglavaine. 

Yes. 

Meleander. 

And does that not trouble you ? 

Aglavaine. 

No, Meleander, it shall trouble me no more. . . 
Meleander, 

There may be sorrow in store for her. . . 


Aglavaine. 

Can I not love you like a brother, Meleander ? 

Meleander. 

But if her tears fall ? . . . 


Aglavaine. 

Let her ascend with us, and her tears will soon 
cease to fall. . . . Why should she not strive hand- 
m-hand with us towards the love that disdains the 
pettiness of love ? She is more beautiful than you 
believe, Meleander. We shall hold out our hands 
to her ; she will soon rejoin us, and then she will 
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■weep no more. . . . And she -ndll bless us for the 
tears she has shed, for some tears are sweeter than 
kisses. . . 

Meleander. 

Do you believe I can love you like a sister, 
Aglavaine ? 

Aglavaine. 

Ah ! . . . 

Meleander. 

Aglavaine, do you believe j^ou can love me hke 
a brother ? 

Aglavaine. 

Now that you have asked me, I no longer seem 
to know, Meleander. . . . 

Meleander. 

I cannot believe it. We shall struggle day and 
night; we shall struggle for a long, long time; 
and all that is finest in us, all that might have 
turned into exquisite love, into beauty and deepest 
truth, will be exhausted in this futile efibrb. . . . 
An d the more we struggle, the more shall we be 
conscious of a desire creeping up between our two 
souls like a heavy curtain. . . And all that is best 
in us will perish, because of this desire. . . It may 
seem to mean so little . . . and yet ... is it nob 
by the Idss we give that all things are transformed 
— stars and flowers, night and morning, thoughts 
and tears ? ... Is the immensity of the night as 
clear to the sister s ej^es ns it is to the woman who 
loves? Lob us not bar the door to the most 
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WFAA'.KmmiX. 

Sho lins oYcrhcard us. . . She is flying to tho 
enstio, . . . 

Aglavaink. 

[FoMiw! to SELYSirri'K, 7vJio h already far 
avjay.] Go after her 1 . . . Go ! , . . 

[He rusheti after Sri.vsrrrTE. Aglavaike 
leans against a tree and creeps silaiihj, 

I .t, but wJmt oun wo dor... 

It , . ^GJ-AVAIXE, 

We ‘eeogBiso”^ ws ‘“gethor, Moloendcr. 
’*“™ never reooguted ™ 

I;™; ond ieuceS We 

my love f “ aothmg ,u the world eau 
or yours for me. , . 

That I bej- ^^^EriNUER, 
the ^orld! ^ghaYame.-.I see nothin. 




But if I jj -^^^avaine. 

«uld I be S^oTyl'^ 

If she bp -^I®^^eani>er. 

^asnotunderroodf'!\'^ ^ill only be because she 
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Aglavaine. 

Tears are not less bitter because tbey should 
not fall. » . 


Meleander. 

There would be nothing left us but to fly from 
each other, Aglavaine ; yet that is impossible . . . 
So beautiful a thing was not born only to die ; 
and we have duties towards ourselves. ... 

Aglavaine. 

I believe that too ; and I believe that there is 
something better to be done than to fly from each 
other. . . In the meanwhile, if suffering there must 
be, let that suffering be ours. . . . 

Meleander. 

[Ta/cinff her in his arms.'] You are beautiful, 
Aglavaine. . . 

Aglavaine. 

{Throwing her arms around him,] I love you, 
Meleander. . . 

{They hiss each other. A cmj of 'pain is heard, 
through the foliage, and Selysette is seen, 
■ all dishevelled, flying towards the castle. 


Meleander. 

Selysette! . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Yes. 
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beaullful of all truths, Aglavamo. . . . Lot not all 
that is radiant in our two souls go break itself 
against one potty falsehood, . , You aro not my 
sister, Agla-v^aino, and I cannot love you like a 
sister. . . 

Aglavaink. 

It is true that you aro not my brother, Mole- 
ander; and it is hero, doubtless, that suffering 
awaits us. . . 

lilELEANDER. 

I Icnow it, Aglavaine, but what can wo do ? . . . 

Ageavaine. 

It was destiny brought us together, Molcander. 
We recognised each other ns perhaps two souls 
have never recognised each other before. \Ye 
love; and henceforth nothing in the world can 
alter my love for you or yours for me, . . 

Meleander. 

That I believe, too, Aglavamo. — I see nothing 
in the world, . . 

Aglavaiee. 

But if I brought sorroAv to one who is innocent, 
Avould I be the same to you ? . . . 

Meleander. 

If she be sorrowful, it will only bo because she 
has not understood. . . 
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Aglavaine. 

Tears are not less bitter because tbey sbould 
not fall. . . 


Meleander. 

There Tvould be nothing left us but to fly from 
each other, Aglavaine ; yet that is impossible . . 
So beautiful a thing -was not born only to die ; 
and ■we have duties to'wards ourselves. ... 

Aglavaine. 

I believe that too ; and I believe that there is 
something better to be done than to fly from each 
other. . . In the mean-while, if suffering there must 
be, let that suffering be ours. . . . 

Meleander. 

[Talcing her in his cm?^s.] You are beautiful, 
Aglavaine, . . 

Aglavaine. 

[Throwing her arms aroimd hiniJ] I love you, 
Meleander. . , 

[They hiss each other. A cry of gjain is heard, 
through the foliage, and, Selysette is seen, 
all dishevelled; flying toivards the castle. 


Meleander. 

Solysctto! . . . 

Agl.\vaine. 

Yes. 
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Meleander, 

She has overheard us. . . Slio is flying to tho 
Aglavaine, 

io Selysette, who is already far 
after her ! . . . Go ! . . , 

[Se rmhes after Selysette. Aglavaine 
against a tree and weeps silently, 

*' ’•le* 

Scene II. — In the depths of the park. Aglavaine 
is asleep on a bench, with a veil thrown rov/nd 
her head. 

Enter Selysette. 

Selysette. 

“ Selysette, little Selysette, vre must not let her 
cry.” . . . He pities mo, because he no longer loves 
me, . , Neither do I love him any more. . . They 
fancy that I shall keep very quiet, and that all 
they have to do is to kiss me vnith their eyes 
turned avray. . , " Selysette, little Selysette.” . . 
They say that very tenderly; oh, much more 
tenderly than they used to. , . . When he kisses 
me now he dare not look at me, or, if he does, he 
seems to he begging forgiveness. . . And while 
they are embracing each other I must crouch 
away and hide, as though I had stolen some- 
thing. . . They have gone out again to-night, and 
I have lost sight of them. . . “Little Selysette” 
is not in the secret ... we always smile when 


{Pointing 
away.] Go 
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Meleandee, 

She has overheard us. . . She is flying to the 
castle. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

{Pointing to Selysette, who is already far 
away.l Go after her ! ... Go !.. . 

[ITe rushes after Selysette. Aglavaine 
loans against a tree and weeps silently. 

Scene II. — In the depths of the park. Aglavaine 
is asleep on a bench, with a veil thrown round 
her head. 

Enter Selysette. 

Selysette. 

“ Selysette, little Selysette, we must not let her 
cry." ... He pities me, because he no longer loves 
me. . , Neither do I love him any more. . . They 
fancy that I shall keep very quiet, and that all 
they have to do is to kiss me with their eyes 
turned away. . . “Selysette, little Selysette.” . . 
They say that very tenderly; oh, much more 
tenderly than they used to. . . . When he kisses 
me now he dare not look at me, or, if he does, he 
seems to be begging forgiveness. . . And while 
they are embracing each other I must crouch 
away and hide, as though I had stolen some- 
thing. . . Thej’' have gone out again to-night, and 
I have lost sight of them. . . “ Little Selysette ” 
is not in the secret ... we always smile when 
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. . . How pale she is ; she is crying too, I see. . . 
She is beautiful. . . . She is even more beautiful 
when she is so pale . . . she seems to blend with 
the light of the moon ... I must wake her gently 
. . . she might be frightened and fall into the 
well . . . [^Bending tenderly over her.'] Aglavaine 
. . . Aglavaine . . . 

Aglavaine. 

[Waking]. Ah ! . . . how light it is. . . . 

Selysette. 

Be careful . . . you are on the edge. . . . Don’t 
turn round, you would be giddy. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Where am I ? 

Selysette. 

By the side of the eastle ivell. Did you not 
know? . . . You should not come here alone. 
One has to be very careful; this spot is dan- 
gerous. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

I did not know ... it was so dark. ... I 
saw the boxwood hedge, and a bench. ... I was 
weary, and sad. . . . 

•s 

Selysette, 

Are you cold ? Draw the cloak around you. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Whose cloak is this 1 Yours, Selysette ? You 
put it over me while I was sleeping? You 
must be cold too. . . . Come hither, let me wrap 
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Selysette. 

\Bit/)'siiwj into Aglnvftinc. , , . 

Agiavaine, 

Aglavaino’s tears are falling too, Selysette, . . . 
She is ^YOoping bccauso she too is ignorant of the 
thing that should bo done, tho thing that should 
be said. . . . Wc aro alone here, iny poor Soly- 
sotto ; we two arc all alone hero in tho darkness, 
clinging close to each other . . . and the happi- 
ness or unhappiness that must befall is being 
decided within us, at this vciy moment, perhaps. 
. . . But what is to be none can toll. And I have 
only my tears with which to question tho future. 
I held myself the wiser of tho two, but now that 
the moment has come that calls for wisdom I feel 
that m}'' need of you is greater than your need of 
me. And therefore do my teans How, Selysette, 
and therefore do I press my lips upon yours, so 
that wo two may bo ns near ns we possibly can to 
that which is being decided in tho depths of us. 
I hurt you sorely this morning. . . . 


Selysette, 

No, no ; you did not hurt rao. . . . 


Aglavaine, 

I hurt you sorely this morning, and my one 
desire IS never to hurt you again. But how can 
we help givmg pam to those we love most ? . . . 
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Selysette. 

[Sobbing. 1 Aglavaino ! 

Aglayaine. 

What is it, Selysotte ? You aro trembling. 

Selysette. 

It was the first time I had seen you asleep. , . , 

AoLAYAIiJE. 

You will often see me asleep, Selysette. 

Selysette. 

And no one had ever told me anything. . . . 
No one, no one ! 

Aglayaine. 

Yes, yes, my poor Selysette, they mil doubtless 
have told you the things they tell to all. But you 
had not yet learned to listen. . . . 

Selysette. 

It was not the same thing. . . . Never, 
never. ... 

Aglavaine. 

Because you did not Hsten, Selysette ; and look 
you, it is not only the ear that listens ; and the 
things that I am saying to you now have not been 
truly heard save by your heart alone, and your 
heart has flung the words aside, and gathered only 
that I love you. . . . 
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Selysette. 

I love you, too. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

And therefore have you listened to mo, and 
understood so well all that I cannot say. It is not 
only our hands that are joined at this moment, my 
poor Selysette. . . . But Meleander loves you too. 
Why would you not listen to him ? . . . 

Selysette. 

He is not lilce you, Aglavaine. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Ho is better than I ; and more than once must 
he have spoken to you far more wisely than I could 
speak. . , . 

Selysette. 

No, no ! it is not the same thing. . . . Listen, I 
cannot quite explain what I mean. When ho is 
there I hide within myself. ... I keep back ray 
tears. ... I do not want him to think I under- 
stand. . . . My love is too gi-eat. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Say on, Selysette. . . . 

Selysette. 

It is so difficult. . . . You will never imderstand, 
and I know not how to tell you. . . . 
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Aglavaine. 

Thougli I fail to iinderstand your words, I shall 
know what your tears are saying. . . . 

Selysette. 

Well, there it is, AglaYaine. ... I do not want 
him to love me for anything else. ... I want him 
to love me because it is I. . . . Oh, it is impossible 
to say quite what I mean ! ... I do not want him 
to love me because I agree with him, or because 
I can answer him. ... It is as though I were 
jealous of myself. Can you understand a little, 
Aglavaine ? 

Aglavaine. 

When we look into a crystal vase we can soon 
tell whether there be pure water within, Sely- 
sette. . . . You were afraid lest he should see how 
beautiful you are. . . . This fear comes often to 
those who love, and know not why they fear. . . . 
We are too anxious, perhaps, that the others should 
divine. . . . And it is a fear that should be over- 
come. . . . For look you, Selysette, by dint of 
hiding from others the self that is in us, we may 
end by being unable to find it ourselves. . . . 

Selysette. 

I Icnow I am nob wise, Aglavaine. ... I would 
have him love me, even though I knew nothing, 
though I did nothing, though I saw nothing, 
though I Avere nothing. ... I feel that I would 
have him love me though I no longer existed. . . . 
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And so I Md, I hid. ... I wanted to keep every- 
thing hidden. . . It is not his fault, Agla- 
vaine. . . . And so I was glad when he shrugged 
his shoulders or shook his head as he kissed 
me . . . much happier than when he admired 
me. . . . But I suppose I am wrong in wishing to 
be loved like this ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Who can teU how we should love, Selysette ? . . . 
Some love one way, some another ; love does this 
or that, and it is always well, because it is love. . . . 
In the very heart of us have we built love’s cage, 
and we eye it as we would a vulture or strange 
eagle. . . The cage is ours, but the bird belongs to 
none. . . . There is nothing in the world that is 
further from us than our love, my poor Selysette. 
Needs must we wait, and try to understand. . . . 

Selysette. 

You love him, Aglavaine ? 

Aglavaine. 

Whom, Selysette ? 

Selysette. 

Meleander. . . . 

Aglavaine. " 

How can I help loving him ? 

Selysette. 

But do you love him as I love him ? 
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Aglayaine. 

I try to love him as I lovo you, Selysotte. 

Selysette, 

But if your love for him became too gi’eat ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

I do not think one’s love can ever be too great, 

Selysette. 

But if he loved you more than he loves me ? 

Aglavaine. 

He md love in you what he loved in me, for it is 
all one. . . There is not a creature in the world 
so like to me as Meleander. How could he not 
love you, seeing that I love you ? And how could 
I love you if he did not ? He would no longer be 
like himself, or like me. . . . 

Selysette. 

There is nothing in me that he can love, and 
you know so much that I shall never know. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Ah, Selysette, believe me when I tell you 
that all my Icnowledge may well be worth no 
more than what you deem your ignorance, . . . 
I shall show him that you are more beautiful 
than he thought, that your feelings lie far deeper 
too. . . . 
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unhappy, you would not have known how to he 
good. . . . 

Selysette. 

I should lilce to kiss you again, Aglavaine. . . . 
It is strange ; at first I could not kiss you. . . . Oh ! 
I was afraid of your Kps ... I know not why . , . 
and now. . . . Does he often kiss you ? 


He? 


Aglavaine. 

Selysette. 


Yes. 


Aglavaine. 

Yes, Selysette, and I kiss him too. 


Selysette. 

Why? 

Aglavaine. 

Because there are things that only a Idss can 
tell. . . . Because it is perhaps only when sum- 
moned by a Idss that all that is deepest and 
purest issues forth from our soul, . . . 

Selysette. 

You can Idss him when I am there, Aglavaine. . . . 


Aglavaine. 

If you wish it I will never kiss him again. 
Selysette. 

l^^iddenly hursting into tears.'] And you can 
kiss him when I am not there. ... I am glad I 
awakened you, Aglavaine. . . . 

[She leans mi Aglavaine’s shoulder and 
sohs softly.] 

G 
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Aglavaine. 

I am glad I awakened you, Selysette. . . . Come, 
let us go. . . . It is well not to linger too long in 
a spot where one’s soul has been happier than a 
human soul may be. . . . 

[They go out together with their arms about 
each other. 

Scene III. — A room in the castle. 

Meligrane and Selysette are at the far 
end in the shadow. 

Meligrane. 

It is too much for you, my poor Selysette, say 
what you will. . . . You shake your head, but at 
this very moment you are ■wiping away your 
tears. . . . 

Selysette. 

But, grandam, have I not told you that it is only 
because I am happy that my tears flow ? . . . 

Meligrane. 

When people are happy they do not cry lilco 
that. ... 

Selysette. 

Oh yes, they must ; otherwise, why should I be 
crying? . . . 

Meligrane. 

Listen to me, Selysette. . . . Just now I heard 
all you had to tell me about Aglavaine. I cannot 
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speak as she does. I am an old -woman -who kno-ws 
but little, yet I have suifered, too, and you are all 
I have in the world. . . There are truths in these 
-things, let me teH you, that may, perhaps, not be 
as beautiful as those whereof Aglavaine speaks ; 
but it is not always the most beautiful truths that 
are right, and the oldest and simplest that are 
wrong. . . One thing is very clear to me, my poor 
Selysette ; that, for all your smiles, your cheek is 
ever growing paler and paler, and no sooner do 
you believe you are alone than your tears begin 
to flow. . . . 

[Aglavaine enters, tcnperceived, at the bach 
of the room,. 

Meligkane. 

. . . And tell me how you think all this can 
end. . . I have turned it over patiently, sitting 
here in this corner of mine, and I am doing what 
I can to speak calmly, though I grieve to see the 
sufiering that has come to you, and that you have 
done nothing to deserve. There are only two 
human solutions to sorroAVS such as these ; either 
must one of you die or the other go away. . . And 
AA"ho should go away, if not the one whom destiny 
sent too late ? . . . 

Selysette. 

Why she, rather than the one who came too soon ? 

Aglavaine. 

{Coming fomuarcl.l One cannot come too soon, 
my poor Selysette . . . one comes when the hour 
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has sounded, and I think our grandmother is 
right. . . 

Selysette. 

If she be right there is much unhappiness before 

us. . . . 

Aglavaine. 

And if she he wrong, there will still be tears. . . 
Adieu, Selysette. It is late ; Meleander is waiting 
for you. . . 

Selysette. 

Will you not come and embrace him with me, 
Aglavaine ? 

Aglavaine. 

I shall never kiss him again, Selysette. . . 
Selysette. 

What has happened, Aglavaine? Your eyes 
are shining. You are keeping something from 

me. . . 

Aglavaine. 

My eyes are shining because I have no longer 
anything to keep back, Selysette. . . But a few 
moments ago I reahsed how far deeper his love 
lay for you than he imagined. . . 

Selysette. 

Did he say so ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Nay, if he had said so I should not have been 
so sure. . . 
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Selysette, 

And you, Aglavaine, does lie not love you any 
more ? 

Aglavaine. 

He loves me less tlian he loves you, Sely- 
sette. . . 

Selysette. 

Oh ! my poor Aglavaine ! . . . But it is im- 
possible. . . Why should he love you less ? Tell 
me vrhat to do. . . Shall I stay with you? . . . 
I will tell him. . . 


Aglavaine. 

No, no . . . go to him, Selysette . . . never 
shall I be happier than I am to-night. . . 

[They hiss each other silently and go out hy 
different doom's. 



ACT THIRD 

Scene I . — In the Park. 

Enter Meleander and Selysette. 

Selysette. 

Forgive me, Meleander — you would rather be 
alone, I know. I am always a cause of sorrow to 
you ; but I will only stay a moment, . . I have 
just come from Aglavaine’s room — she is already 
asleep; I kissed her and she awoke not, though 
the stars were shining on her bed. . . I shall not 
keep you long ; and then we will go and wake her, 
for she is sobbing in her sleep ... I was afraid 
to wake her by myself — but there is something 
I want to ask you ... so far, I do not know 
whether I am right or wrong — or whether it be 
good or bad ... I carmot ask Aglavaine, and you 
will forgive me if I am mistaken. 


Meleander. 

What is it, Selysette ? — Come here, and sit by 
me. I will play with your hair while you talk ; and 
not seeing me, you will be able to speak out more 
bravely ... I believe there is something that 
presses heavily on your heart. . , 

38 
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Selysette. 

Not on my heart, Meleander . . , but on me . . , 
I know not where ... on my soul, perhaps ... it 
is something that weighs me down and makes 
me understand — ^what 1 ... 1 know nothing of 
it yet, but I am happier than when my soul was 
free. . . 

Meleandee. 

. . . There are times when the poor heart is 
almost overwhelmed, and the soul still deems 
itself happy, . . But enough of this ; teU me first 
of all what it is that distresses you to-night. . . 


Selysette. 

Aglavaine is going. . . 

Meleandee. 

Who ? — Aglavaine ? Did she say so to you ? 


Selysette. 

Yes. . . 

Meleandee, 

When ? . . . And Avhy is she going ? 


Selysette. 

She did not say . • . but she will certainly go ; 
for now she thirdcs it is right, and that it should 
be done . . . and I am asking myself whether it 
would not be bettor that I should go instead. . . 


Mele-inder. 

Who? — You, Selysette? — But what can have 
happened? . . . 
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Selysette, 

Nothing has happened, Meleander; and I beseech 
you, say not a word of this to Agiavaine ^you 
would only call forth her tears, though there be no 

cause for them. . . But, you see, Meleander, I have 

been thinking these things over, too, while you and 
she have been together and I sat there by the side 
of our grandmother . . . and when you two came 
back, you were always so happy, so united, that 
every one was compelled to be silent, as you drew 
near. I have often said to myself that I am only 
a poor little creature who could never folloAV in 
your footsteps ; but you have both been so good 
to me that I did not realise this as soon as I should, 
and you have often wanted me to go with you, 
because I was sad. And when I was there, each 
of you seemed very hghthearted, but there was 
not the same happiness in your souls, and I 
was between you like a stranger shivering with 
cold. And yet it was not your fault, nor was it 
my fault either. I know full well that I cannot 
understand ; but I know also that this is a thing 
that has to be understood. . . 

Meleandee. 

My dear, dear and good Selysette . . . what is it 
that you think you do not understand ? — Do you 
imagine that we understand something that you 
do not? ... It is always the soul that knows 
how to display itself that attracts us, but the one 
that hides is no less beautiful ; nay, it may well be 
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more beautiful, by dint of its very unconscious- 
ness. . . 

Selysette. 

No, no; tliougli I tried my hardest, there would 
always be a difference, Meleander ; and whenever 
something I do pleases you, it is only because I 
have been trying to imitate Aglavaine. . . 

Meleandee. 

Selysette. . 

Selysette. 

Oh, Meleander, I did not say that to reproach 
you . . . did you think it was meant as a re- 
proach ? I am no longer as I used to be, and I 
shall never reproach any one again. Even I 
myself cannot tell why I have changed like this, 
and if any one had told me, a little time ago, that 
the sadness would bring happiness with it, and 
that I should one day press my lips on the lips of 
the woman you were to love — if any one had told 
me this, I should never have believed it ; and yet 
it has all come to pass and I cannot help it. . . 
And though you tell me that you love me, thinking 
thus to drive away my sadness, you can never say 
to me the things you say to Aglavaine. . . 

Meleander. 

Perhaps I could not say the same things, 
Selysette. The things that we really wish to say 
can never be put into words, and it may be that 
when we wish to speak very earnestly to one we 
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love, we are but replying to questions that the ears 
cannot hear. And never do two different souls 
ask the same questions. And therefore, though 
we know it not, are our words never the same. . . 
But the questions that your candid soul puts to 
me, my poor Selysette, are as beautiful as the 
questions of Aglavaine’s soul. . . They come from 
another region, that is all. So let that not sadden 
you, Selysette. . . Come, give me your lips. . . I 
Idss you on your soul to-night, Selysette. . . 
Come, midnight is striking. . . Let us go and see 
whether Aglavaine be still sobbing in her sleep. . . 
[They go out with their arms about each 
other. 


Scene II . — A room in the castle. 
Enter Aglavaine and Meleandek. 


Aglavaine. 
Do you hear that door close ? 


Yes. 


Meleandee. 

Aglavaine. 


It is Selysette. . . She heard us coming and 
wished to leave us alone together. . . 


Meleandee. 

She said to me that she would be going to her 
tower this morning ; they have told her of a great 
strange bird. . . 
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Aglavaine, 

I am certain she must have been here; the ' 
whole room seems to be awaiting her return. . . 
Look at the little work-things she has left by the 
window . . . the skeins of silk, the jewels, the 
gold and silver threads. . . 

Meleander. 

And here is her ring with our names inscribed 
on it. . . And there are violets — and here is her 
handkerchief. . . [Se takes the handkerchief and 
trembles as he touches -it.] Ah ! . . . 

Aglavaine. 

What is it? . . . 


Meleander. 

[Ma-zids her the handkerchief] Here. . . 


Ah! . . . 


Aglavaine, 

Meleander. 


It is still warm with her tears. . . 


Aglavaine. 

You see, Meleander ... as she will not speak, 
here are these smallest things of all that speak 
for her, and tell me it is time. . . \She takes the 
hoAidkei'chief] Give it to me, Meleander. . . Poor 
little mtness of all that is hidden from us, not to 
miderstand thee one must be dead indeed. . . 
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Meleandee. 

Aglavame. . . tries to kiss her. 


Aglavaine. 

Do act kiss me. . . Love her Male- 

ander. . . 

Meleandee. 

I do nob know what to believe, 

There are times when I seena to love h 
as much as I love you, and times when 
more than you, because she is 
or that I understand her less. . . 

I see you again, she disappears, I no lon^ 

conscious of her. . . 


Aglavaine. 

I know that you love her, Meleander, and there 
fore I must go. . . 

Meleandee. 

But it is only m you that I can love her 
Aglavaine, and when you are far away, l s 
love her no longer. 

Aglavaine. 

I know that you love her, Meleander, and so 
well do I know it that I have more than once 
envied the poor child the love that you gave 
her. . . Ah! do not think I am perfect! . . . it 
Selysette is no longer as she seemed, I boo have 
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changed since I have lived among you. When 
I came I was wiser than one had need to he. I 
told myself that beauty could not be blamed for 
the tears it caused to Hoav, and I believed the 
goodness vain that had not wisdom for its guide. 
But now I realise that true goodness is human 
and foolishj and stands in no need of wisdom. . . 
I thought myself the most beautiful of women; 
I have learned that the feeblest of creatures are 
as beautiful as I, and they know not of them 
beauty. . . When I look at Selysette, I ask myself 
whether the timid efforts of her tender soul be 
not greater, and a thousand times purer, than 
anything I can do. There is something in my 
heart whispers me that she is unspeakably beauti- 
ful. She has only to stretch out her hands, and 
they come back laden with her heart’s treasures, 
and she offers the priceless gems as tremblingly 
as might a little maid who was blind, and knew 
not that her two hands were full of diamonds and 
pearls. . . 


Meleandeb. 

It is strange, Aglavaine. . . . When you speak 
to me of her I admire you and you only, and love 
you more and more. . - You praise her, but the 
praise falls back on you, and nothing in this world 
can make it otherwise. My love for her can never 
approach my love for you, even though a God so 
willed it. . . 
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Aglavaine. 

When I came here, I believed that all things 
were possible, and that no one need suffer. . . 
But now I see that life refuses to conform to 
our plans, be they never so beautiful. . . . And I 
feel too that were I to linger by your side and 
cause others to suffer, I should no longer be what 
you are, nor would you be what I am, and our love 
would no longer be the same as our love of to- 
day. . . 

Meleandee. 

It may be so, Aglavaine. . . But, for all that, 
should we not be in the right ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Ah, Meleander, it matters so little whether one 
be right or not ! Better, I think, be wrong all 
one’s life than bring tears to the eyes of those who. 
are not in the right ! . . . I too know all that 
might be said; but why say it, seeing that we 
know full well that it can nowise alter the deeper 
truth that will have none of our most beautiful 
words. ... It is this we must listen to, this truth 
that disdains fair speeches ! Notwithstanding all 
that we say and do, it is the simplicity of things 
that directs our life ; and to struggle against that 
which is simple is only to court failure. . . . Why 
were we made to meet, you and I, when it was too 
late ? Who knows ? Who would dare to say that 
destiny and Providence are not one ? . . . 
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Meleander. 

[Clasping her in his cn'ins.] I love you, 
Acflavaine ; and it is tlie best love of all tbat is 
coming upon us. . . 


Aglavaine, 

[Putting h&)' ariYis around his ncch^ I love you, 
Meleander, and tbe love that is coming upon us is 

tlie love that never dies. . . silence 


Meleander. 

Have you given a thought to what our life will 
be in the time to come, when we shall be far away 
from each other, when all that will remam of this 
gi-eat love of ours wffl be the faint memory that 
will fade away Hke all memories ? What shah i 
be doing next year ? What will you be 
next year, out yonder ? . . . The weary days an 
months ^vill frown upon us as we stretch out arms 
to each other across the emptiness.. • ’ ' ^ , 

that we say that our love will remam unchanged 
thi-ough the years that will divide us, and the 
forests and trees that wUl stretch between, this 
poor life of ours is too full of moments when the 
Lderest recollection yields before the absence that 
lasts too long. . • 

Aglavaine. 

. I know it, Meleander. . . Here, we P® 

happy; there, unhappiness most ^ ^ 

us. . And none the less do we both feel that the 
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thing which I am doing is tho thing which should 
be done. . . . And, were you able to pronounce a 
word that would keep me here, you would not say 
that word. . . Needs must those who love that for 
which others care not, have sorrows that others 
cannot conceive. There is no reward, my poor 
Meleander, but we two look for none. 

[They go out. 


Scene III . — At the foot of a tower. 

Enter Aolavaine and Meleander. 

Aglavaine. 

’Twas not a moment ago that I saw her. She 
was at the top of the tower, surrounded by scream- 
ing sea-gulls. For the last two or three days she 
has spent most of her time up there. And I know 
not what strange shadoAv it throws across my soul. 
She seems to be less unhappy, but at the same 
time more troubled in her mind, and it is as 
though some plan were being prepared in that 
profound little heart of hers. . . 

Meleander. 

She seems to be smiling at her former life — at 
the Selysette of old. . . Have you not noticed that 
there is always a song on her lips ? . . A mysterious 
light seems to shine upon her as she walks before 
us. . . It would be bettor not to speak of your 
departure till she is calmer; better to wait till all 
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that is now transforming her has taken deeper 
root in her soul. . . 


Aglavaine, 

No; I shall tell her to-day. . . And 'as to what 
should he said to her, I have thought that over 
too, and at first I imagined it would be well to 
conceal the truth, so that she should sufier less. , . . 
Do not smile, Meleander. . . There is so little of 
the ordinary woman in me that you may well be 
surprised to find that I am like other women in 
this — that in the depths of my heart I, too, possess 
their feeble, tortuous -^visdom — and that, when love 
commands it, falsehood comes to me as readily as 
to my sisters. . . So I had made up my mind to 
tell her that I no longer loved you, that I had 
deceived myself, that your love for me was dead 
too, and countless other little things that would 
have lessened me in her eyes, and thus lessen 
her grief, too. But in truth, when those great 
pure eyes of hers confronted me, I felt that it was 
not possible, because it was not beautifiil. . . 
Listen. . . I hear her; she is coming down the 
tower-stairs, singing. . . Leave us, Meleander; I 
must speak to her alone, for she says things to me 
that she cannot yet say to you ; and besides, it is 
only when two people are alone together that truth 
descends from its very fairest heaven. . . 

[Meleander (/ oes. A silence; then- the voice 
of Selysette is heard as it gradually 
comes 'luxirer.'] 
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Aglavaine. 

When I came here, I believed that all things 
were possible, and that no one need suffer. . . 
But now I see that life refuses to conform to 
our plans, be they never so beautiful. . . . And I 
feel too that were I to linger by your side and 
cause others to suffer, I should no longer be what 
you are, nor would you be what I am, and our love 
would no longer be the same as om* love of to- 
day. . . 

Meleandee. 

It may be so, Aglavaine. . . But, for all that, 
should we not be in the right ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Ah, Meleander, it matters so little whether one 
be right or not! Better, I think, be m’ong all 
one’s life than bring tears to the eyes of those who- 
are not in the right! ... I too know all that 
might be said; but why say it, seeing that we 
know full well that it can nowise alter the deeper 
truth that will have none of our most beautiful 
words. ... It is this we must listen to, this truth 
that disdains fair speeches ! N’otwithstanding all 
that we say and do, it is the simplicity of things 
that dh’ects our life ; and to struggle against that 
which is simple is ohly to court failure. . . . Why 
were we made to meet, you and I, when it was too 
late ? Who Imows ? Who would dare to say that 
destiny and Providence are not one ? . . . 
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Meleander. 

\Glasping her in his arms.] I love you, 
Aglavaine ; and it is the best love of all that is 
comiag upon us. . . 

Aglavaine. 

\PuUing het' amns around his necL] I love you, 
Meleandei*, and the love that is coming upon us is 
the love that never dies. . . 

[A silence. 

Meleander. 

Have you given a thought to what our life ■whl 
be in the time to come, when we shall be far away 
from each other, when all that will remain of this 
great love of ours will be the faint memory that 
will fade away like all memories ? What shall I 
be doing next year ? WTiat will you be doing 
next year, out yonder ? . . . The weary days and 
months will frown upon us as we stretch out arms 

to each other across the emptiness For all 

that we say that our love 'will remain unchanged 
through the years that will divide us, and the 
forests and trees that will stretch between, this 
poor life of ours is too full of moments when the 
tenderest recollection yields before the absence that 
lasts too long. . . 

Aglavaine. 

I Imow it, Meleander. . . Here, we might be 
happy ; there, unhappiness most assuredly awaits 
us. . . And none the less do we both feel that the 
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tiling which I am doing is the thing which should 
be done, . . . And, were you able to jironounce a 
word that would keep me here, you would not say 
that word, . . Needs must those who love that for 
which others care not, have sorrows that others 
cannot conceive. There is no reward, my poor 
Meleander, but ive tivo look for none. 

[They go out. 


Scene III . — At the foot of a tower. 

Enter Aglavaine and Meleandeb. 
Aglavainb. 

’Twas not a moment ago that I saw her. She 
was at the top of the tower, surrounded by scream- 
ing sea-gulls. For the last two or three days she 
has spent most of her time up there. And I know 
not Avhat strange shadow it throws across my soul. 
She seems to be less unhappy, but at the same 
time more troubled in her mind, and it is as 
though some plan were being prepared in that 
profound little heart of hers. . . 

Meleandeb. 

She seems to be smiling at her former life — at 
the Selysette of old. . . Have you not noticed that 
there is always a song on her lips ? . . A mysterious 
light seems to shine upon her as she walks before 
us. . . It would be better not to speak of your 
departure till she is calmer; better to wait till all 
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that is now transforming her has taken deeper 
root in her soul. . . 


Aglavaine. 

No; I shall tell her to-day, . . And as to what 
should he said to her, I have thought that over 
too, and at first I imagined it would he well to 
conceal the truth, so that she should suffer less. . . . 
Do not smile, Meleander. . . There is so little of 
the ordinary woman in me that you may well he 
surprised to find that I am like other women in 
this — that in the depths of my heart I, too, possess 
their feehle, tortuous wisdom — and that, when love 
commands it, falsehood comes to me as readily as 
to my sisters. . . So I had made up my mind to 
tell her that I no longer loved you, that I had 
deceived myseK, that your love for me was dead 
too, and countless other little things that would 
have lessened me in her eyes, and thus lessen 
her grief, too. But in truth, when those great 
pure eyes of hers confronted me, I felt that it was 
not possible, because it was not beautiful. . . 
Listen, . . I hear her; she is coming do'wn the 
tower-stairs, singing. . . Leave us, Meleander; I 
must speak to her alone, for she says things to me 
that she cannot yet say to you ; and besides, it is 
only Avhen two people are alone together that truth 
descends from its very fairest heaven. . . 

[Meleander goes. A silence ; then the voice 
of Selysette is heard as it g-rachcally 
comes nearer.'] 
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The voice 0/ Selysette. 

When forth her love went 
(I heard the door close) 

When forth her love went, 

She smiled. . . 

When hack he did fare 
(I heard the lamp burn) 

When back he did fare 
Another was there. . . 

And I could see Death 
(I heard her soul moan) 

And I could see Death 

That stUl watches her breath. . . 

Selysette comes in. 

Aglavaine. 

Oh, Selysette, how bright your eyes are this 
morning! . . . 

Selysette. 

It is because a beautiful thought has come to 
me, Aglavaine. . . 

Aglavaine, 

Tell it to me ; we must never keep back a beauti- 
ful thought, for all the world is the happier for 

it. . . 

Selysette. 

I cannot tell it to you yet. . . Little Selysette 
has her secret too, and a secret it must remain 1 
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. . . But wliat would you have done had you been 
Selysette — what would you have done if another 
Aglavaine, even more beautiful than you, had 
appeared one day and thrown her arms around' 
Meleander ? 

Aglavaine. 

I think I should have tried to be happy — to feel 
that more light had flown into the house, and I 
should have tried to love her even as you love 
me, Selysette. . . 

Selysette. 

You would not have been jealous ? 

Aglavaine. 

I cannot tell, Selysette ... in the depths of my 
heart, perhaps . . . for one moment . . . but I 
should have recognised that it was unworthy, and 
I should have tried to be happy. . . 

Selysette. 

I am going to be happy, Aglavaine. . . 

Aglavaine. 

Not for one single insfcaac shall you ever be 
unhappy again. . . 

Selysette. 

I should be perfectly happy if I were only sure 
that this idea of mine was good. . . 

Aglavaine. 

So there is something you mean, to hide from 
mo, Selysette ? . . . 
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SeLYSE'JCTE. 

Yes, but only till it has become veiy beauti- 
ful. . . 

Aglavaine. 


When will it be very beautiful ? 


Selysette, 

When I know . . . when I know. . . Little 
Selysette can be beautiful too . . . you will see, 
you will see. . . Oh you will love me much more, 
both of you. . . 

Aglavaine. 

Is it possible to love you more than we do, 
Selysette? . . . 

Selysette, 

I would so dearly like to know what you would 
do, if you were I ? 

Aglavaine, 

Tell mo then, Selysette. . . 


Selysette. 

If I wore to tell you it would no longer be the 
s.amo, and you could not toll me the truth. . . 

Aglavaine. 

Do I not speak tho truth ? . . . 


Selyseti’E. 

Yes, I know; but here you could not. , . 
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Agla.vaine. 

You are strange to-day, Selysette; take care, 
for it may be tbat you are wrong. . . 

Selysette. 

No, no ; let me kiss you, Aglavaine . . . every 
kiss will whisper to me that I am not wrong. . . 

Aglavaine. 

There is a strange brightness in your eyes, my 
little Selysette ... as though your soul were 
leaping within you. . . 

Selysette. 

And your eyes are brighter to-day, too, though 
you try to hide them. . . 


Aglavaine. 

I also have something to say to you, Selysette, . . 

Selysette. 

Oh what is it, Aglavaine? . . . you look as 
though you were afraid, as well as I . . . Can it 
be the same thmg ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

What thing, Selysette ? . . . 

Selysette. 

Nothing, nothing ... I was merely . . . tell 
me what it is, quickly. . . 
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Aglavaine. 

I am afraid it may distress you, Selysotte, 
thougli it ouglit to bring happiness to you. . . 

Selysette. 

I shall never shed another Lear, Aglavaine. . . 


Aglavaine. 

[Seizing her What does this mean, 

Selysotte ? you said that so strangely. . . 

Selysette. 

No, no ... I shall not cry any more, that is 
all ; is that not as it should be ? 

Aglavaine. 

Lot me look into your eyes. . . 

Selysette. 

Look, look . . . tell me what you see. . . 

Aglavaine. 

For all that wo say the soul shows itself in the 
eyes, it scorns to vanish as ive gaze into them. . . 
And as I stand, with the fears I dare not speak of 
upon mo, before the limpid waters of your oycs, it 
is they that scorn to question mo, and to murmur 
timidly: “What dost thou read?” instead of 
answering the question I cannot frame. . . 

[A silence. 

Selysette. 

Aglavaino? . . . 
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Aglavaine. 

Selysette? . . . 

Seltsette. 

What was it you were going to tell me ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Come to me, little Selysette ! Alas ! but a little 
more and I had taken from you all you had in 
the world. . . 

Selysette. 

You are sad, Aglavaine ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Let us sit here, at the ■ threshold of your tower, 
and let your lips be close to mine, as on that 
evening when we spoke to each other for the first 
time ... do you remember that evening by the 
well? More than a month ago, my poor Sely- 
sette ; many things have died since then, many 
sprung to life, and a little more light has come 
unto the soul. . . Not many more moments such 
as this will be vouchsafed to us, for to-morrow I 
wend my way from amongst you, and everything 
that we do for the last time of all seems so grave 
and solemn to these poor hearts of ours. . . 

Selysette. 

You mean to go to-morrow ? 

Aglavaine. 

Yes, to-morrow, Selysette ; it was that I wanted 
to tell you. At first I thought it would bo best 
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to keep back the truth, so that the sorrow should 
not come upon you all at once. , - But when 
I thought of you, I felt at once that it could not 
be. . . And therefore I have come to tell you 
that to-morrow I shall go from here in order that 
you may be happy, and I teU it you in all sim- 
plicity, content that you should Imow how my 
departure saddens me, content even that you 
should share in the sacrifice; for we are all three 
making this sacrifice, and making it for somethiug 
that, nameless though it be, is yet far stronger 
than we. . . 

Selysette. 

Do not go to-morrow, Aglavaine. . . 

• Aglavaine. 

Why not to-morrow, since go I must ? . . . 


Selysette. 

I ask you not to go till I have told what I have 
to telL . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Will you toll me soon ? 


Selysette. 

Yes, for now I am sure. . . And does Mele- 
ander know what you have just now said to me ? 


Aglavaine. 

fYes. 

'Selysette. 


I am no longer sad, Aglavaine. . . 
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Aglavaine. 

What would you have done, Selysette, if I had 
gone away without telhng you ? 

Selysette. 

I should have followed and brought you back, 
Aglavaine. . . 

Aglavaine. 

And if you had not found me ? 

Selysette. 

I should have spent my life seeking you. . . 

Aglavaine. 

My fear is lest you should go before I do, Sely- 
sette — I am wondering whether that can be the 
idea you spoke of. . . 

Selysette. 

No, for there would be sorrow in that, and my 
idea now is full of gladness ... I had thought, 
I too, of going away without saying a word, but 
now. . . 

Aglavaine. 

Now you will not go ? 

Selysette. 

No, no, Aglavaine mine; I shall not leave the 
castle. . . 
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Agla-vaine. 

You promise me that, from the depths of your 
soul ? 

Selysette. 

From the depths of my soul, and by my eternal 
happiness, Aglavaxne, . . 

Aglavaine, 

It had been better, perhaps, that I had never 
come. . . 

Selysette. 

In that case I had never been happy or un- 
happy, for I was nothing. . . 

Aglavaine, 

Perhaps it is not well to awaken those who 
slumber, above all when them sleep is innocent 
and sweet. . . 

Selysette. 

Surely it must be well, Aglavaine, since they 
never wish to slumber again. . , When I think of 
the time when my eyes were sealed, I would fain 
hide myself for shame. . . When I used to kiss 
Meleander I was only a little blind gud who did 
not know . . . but was it altogether my fault that 
I counted for so little ? . . . Whereas now ... I 
looked at him to-night as he lay asleep . . . and 
then ... I can tell you, Aglavaine ? . . . 
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Aglavaine, 

[Embracing her.] Selysefcte, my little Sely- 
sette. . . 

Selysette. 

And then I kissed him, but he did not 
awake. . . And I could see the stars in the blue 
of the windows; and I felt as though all those 
stars had come to me to build a heaven in my 
soul. . . Oh my poor Aglavaine, you will never 
know — for you always laiew. . . But to be able to 
say, “ I love you,” to be able to say it with one’s 
eyes open, to the man one loves! ... I under- 
stand now. . . I know not why I am yearning all 
the time to go away or to die. . . I am happy, and 
fain would I die, so as to be happier still. . . 


Aglavaine. 

It is dangerous to think of death at moments of 
too much happiness. . . I will make a confession 
to you. . . For one second the fear rushed across 
me that the idea you spoke of before . . . 


Yes. 


Selysette. 

Aglavaine. 


That that might have been the idea. . . 


Selysette. 

You need not be afraid, Aglavaine, such an idea 
as that could come only to quite a little ghl. . . 
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Aglavaine. 

Yes, it would be tlio idea of a blind little heart, 
to whom death might seem the one proof of love. 

. . . Whereas, on the contrary, those v/ho love 
must live ; and the more we love, the more must 
we wish to live. . . But apart from that, I knew 
that your love for us was far above that kind of 
love. . . And surely it is only some one who longs 
to plunge two fellow creatures into despair, who 
could devise anything so terribly cruel as to place 
an innocent death between them. . . 

Selysette. 

Shall I make a confession too, Aglavaine ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

TeU me everything, even as I have told you 
everything, my little Selysette. It is sweet to 
feel that there is nothing between us, not even a 
flower wherein could hide a thought not shared 
by both. . . 

Selysette, 

I had thought of it for an instant. . . 

Aglavaine. 

Of death ? 

Selysette. 

Yes, long ago. , . But I at once told myself all 
you have just told me ; and then something else 
came to me. . . 

Aglavaine. 

And that is ? 
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Selysette. 

oil something quite different, and it is on the 
side of life. . . But the time for telling is not yet, 
. . . You shall see. . . I kiss you, Aglavaine. . , 
I feel I know not what ... it is as though my 
soul — was it you who said it ? . . as though my 
soul were leaping within me. . . And now I know 
at last what you would do if you were I. . 

\They go out loith their arms about each other. 



ACT FOURTH 


Scene I. — terntce overlooking the sea. 

Aqlavaine and Selysette enter and meet each 
other. 

Aglayaine. 

The sun is rising over the sea, Selysette ; and the 
waves are full of joy in their tranquillity. The 
fragrance and limpid silence of the davai make one 
feel as though one wore alone in tho world, and 
there is something of the dawn in every word one 
says ; is it not so ? Tho day will bo very beautiful. 
Shall it be tho day of my departure ? 

SELYSE'rTE. 

No, no ; you shall not go. . . 

Aglayaine. 

I came to meet you because I saw you just now 
from the window of my room. I was frightened, 
Selysette. . . You were leaning over, nearly all 
your body was leaning over tho crumbling old wall 
at the top of the tower. I imagined for a moment 
that the stones wore giving way. I turned pale, 
pale — there was a chill at my heart that I had 
never known before. I felt my life trembling on 
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my lips. ... I opened the window and screamed 
to warn you; but you did not understand. . . . 
Destiny is capricious — ^you do wrong to tempt it 
thus. What were you doing up there ? This is the 
third time I have seen you on the tower. . . Your 
hands seemed to be pulling at the stones. . . What 
were you doing, Selysette? You seemed to be 
seeking something in space. . . 

Selysette. 

Yes, I was seeking something. . . Have they not 
told you ? . . . But first of all do not be frightened 
about me, there is no cause. . . My old tower is 
stronger than they think; it will outlive us all. 
Why speak ill of it ? It has done no one any harm, 
so far; and the stones are fast; I know that better 
than any one. . . But have you not noticed? 
Here is something taking place so close to you, 
and you know nothing of it ! . . . Five or six days 
ago a strange ^bird came to us, and it flies round 
and round my tower, and never seems to the. . . 
Its wings are green — a strange, pale green, incon- 
ceivably strange and pale. . . And there is some- 
thing else that is inconceivable, too ; it seems to 
grow day by day. . . Hone have been able to tell 
me from what country it has come. . . I think it 
must have made its nest in a crevice in the wall ; 
it was there that you saAV me bending over. . . 

Aglavaine. 

Is that the key of the tower, that great golden 
key with which you are playing ? . . . 
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Selysette. 

Yes ; you remember I let it fall the day you 
arrived. . . 

Aglavaine. 

Will you give it to me ? . , . 

Selysette. 

Give it to you ? . , . Why ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

I would like to keep it by me till I go, , . 

Selysette. 

But why, Aglavaine ? 

Aglavaine. 

I scarcely know, . . Wait till I am far away 
before you go up there again, Selysette, and leave 
the bird with the gi’een wings alone, . . Last night 
I dreamed, and the bud appeared in my dream. . , 

Selysette. 

Here is the ke3’’, Aglavaine. . . I don’t mind 
giving it to you. . . It is heavy. . . 

Aglavaine, 

Yes, it is very heavy. 

Selysette. 

Kiss mo, Aglavaine. . . Have I made you un- 
happy ? . . . 
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Aglavaine. 

You have never yet made any one unhappy. . . 
Your eyes are filled 'with tears. . . 

Selysette. 

I was looking at the sun, as I kissed you. . . 
Kiss me again. . . I was going to Meleander, he 
told me he would be up early. . . Good-bye, 
Aglavaine. . . 

Aglavaine. 

[Slowly.l Good-bye, Selysette. . . 

[Selysette goes. Aglavaine waits till she 
is far away, then, going to the end of the 
terrace, she looks for an i'ostant at the 
golden key and, with a svdden mov&inent, 
flings it far away into the sea. Then she 
goes too. 


Scene II. — A room in the castle. 

Meligrane is asleep at the hack. Enter Selysette 
holding little Yssaline hy the hand. 

Selysette. 

Let us kiss grandam first of all; for who will kiss 
her when we are gone ? And surely she needs our 
kisses no less than the others. . . . But say no- 
thiug to her. . . Aglavaine took away the key of 
my tower, because she was afraid. But I have 
found the other key — the one ive thought was 

E 
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lost. An ri so we can go up without any one 
knowing, and I will capture the green bird. . . 

Yssaline. 

Will you give it to me at once ? 

Selysette. 

I ivill give it to you if you say nothing. But 
be careful, I am going to awaken grandam. . . 
Do I look unhappy, Tssaline ? . . . 

Yssaline. 

Is there anything I can say that would make you 
happy, little sister ? 

Selysette. 

You must tell me the truth. . . Grandam must 
not imagine that I am unhappy. You see, often 
when one is very happy people make mistakes 
and believe one has been crying. . . You cannot 
see that I have been crjdng ? 

Yssaline. 

Let me look at you carefully, little sister. . . 
Selysette. 

Can you see anything ? 

Yssaline. 

You must come nearer to me, little sister. . . 
Selysette. 

I Avill take you in my arms and kiss you. . . You 
see nothing ? . . 
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_ Yssaline. 

One never quite knows when you are crying, 
little sister ; you do it so softly. . . 

Selysette. 

But I have not been crying at all. . . And 
remember, if they ask you to-day, when you are 
alone, “ What did she say, what did she do, was 
she pale, or sad ? ” you must not answer all at once 
if you see that they are frightened, or if those 
about you are too pale. . . But you must tell 
them that I seemed to be happy, and indeed 
every one can see that I do nothing but smile, 
that I am smiling all the time ; and we must 
always tell the truth. Now, be careful, for I am 
going to grandam. , . Air! how forsaken she 
looks ! . . . [She imprints a long Jciss upon Meli- 
geane’s lips.'] Grandam. . . [Meligeane does not 
awaJce.] It is I, grandam. . . How heavily she 
sleeps. . . Grandam, I am come to bid you good- 
bye. 

Meligeane. 

[AwaJcing.] Ah ! it is you, Selysette ? . . . 

Selysette. 

Yes, grandam, Yssaline and I have come to kiss 
you, for we are going for a walk to-day. . . 

Meligeane. 

Wkither are you going ? 
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Selysette. 

I do not knoTvyet, but we mean to go a little 
further than usual. . . We shall not be back be- 
fore evening. Have you all you need, grandam ? 
Aglavaine will come and take care of you in my 
stead. Shall I arrange the cushions before I go ? 
I am the only one who knows how to lift you 
without hurting you. But Aglavaine will learn. 
She is so good that she will know at once if you 
will only let her. . . Shall I call her ? . . . 

Meligrane. 

No, no ; I shall sleep till you return. . . 

Selysette. 

Good-bye, grandam, good-bye. . . 

Meligrane. 

Good-bye, Selysette; come back before the 
night. . . 

[Selysette goes quickly, holding little Yssa- 
LINE hy the hand. 


Scene III, — A co^'ridor in the castle, 

Meleander meets Selysette, who is holding little 
Yssalinb hy the hand. 

Meleander. 

Where are you going so hurriedly, Selysette ? 
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Selysette. 

Nowhere, Meleander. . . We are seeking shelter 
from the sun. . . 

Meleandek. 

In very truth this is a day when the stones 
seem to melt in the walls, and the sea to have 
turned into a fiery lake. The eternal freshness of 
the forest is nothing but the heated breath of a 
funeral pile ; and the sun looks like a raging lion 
about to swallow up the sky. . . Kiss me, Sely- 
sette, for if there linger yet any fragrance of the 
dawn it is surely to be found on your lips. . . 

Selysettk 

No ; I have no time ; they are waiting for me — 
you shall kiss me this eveniug. . . 

Meleander. 

What is the matter, Selysette ? 

Selysette. 

Ah! It is such a little thing and over so 
soon ! . . 

Meleander. 

What do you say ? 

Selysette. 

Nothing, nothing. . . Kiss me quickly. . . 

IShe kisses him violently. 

Meleander. 

Ah ! . . . my lip is bleeding. . . 
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Selysetie, 

What? 

Meleandeb, 

A di’op of blood. . . Thoso beautiful littio teeth 
of yours have wounded mo, Solysotte. . . 

Selysette. 

Oh, I am a little ... a littio wolf. . . Have I 
hurt you, Meleandcr ? . . . 

Meebanoeb. 

It is nothing. . . 

Selysette. 

Oh, I am a littio ... a littio wolf. . . What 
time is it ? 

Meleandeb. 

Close on noon. 

Selysette. 

Noon? Oh, I must hurry . . , they are waiting, 
waiting. . . Good-bye, my Meleander. 

Meleandeb. 

Selysette, Selysette, where are you going ? 
Selysette. 

{Singing as she hastens away with little 
Yss aline. 

When forth her love went 
(I heard the door close) 

When forth her love went 
She smiled. . . 

[Meleandeb stands loohiing after her: then 
goes out. 
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Scene IV. — At the top of the tower. 

Enter Selysette and little Yssaline. 
Selysette. 

Here we are, Yssaline, in the turret of the tower, 
and now we must know what we have to do. . . 
Oh the brightness there is this morning over 
earth and sea and sky ! Why is this day so much 
more beautiful than other days ? . . . 

Yssaline. 

Where is the green bird ? 

Selysette, 

He is there, but we cannot see him yet. . . In a 
minute or two we will lean over the wall, but let 
us look around us first. One can see the castle 
and the courtyards, the woods and the gardens. 
All the flowers have opened on the banks. . . 
How green the grass is this morning ! . . . I can- 
not see Aglavaine. . . Oh look, there is ^Meleandei-. 

. . He is waiting for her. . . Bend down, we must 
hide; he must not know we are here. He is 
close to the well; it was there that I awakened 
Aglavaine. . . 

Yssaline, 

Look, little sister, look ; come here. . . I can see 
the gardener planting fl.owers round the house. . . 
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SKr.ysF;n‘K< 

Yovi will SCO thorn grow ami yuU will thorn 
open, Yssaiiao. and you will pluck thuui for use. 
. . Como, como, it is moro tlian I can boar. , . Lot 
us look from hero; hero ihoro is only tho sea, 
which is far away. . . [Thi>/ ijo to Uw alJu'i' oj 
the towd)'.} Uow beautiful tlio sea i.s too! ... In 
not a .singlo corner i.s sorrow to bo found to-dsiy. 
. . Tho sea is so green, so deep, so beautiful, that 
ouo’s courage goes. . . And w'haiovcr may happen, 
Yssaline, it will go on .sujiling just tlm samo umil 
nightfall. . . Look at tho litilo waves on tho 
boach. . . I cannot, I toll you, I cannot ! . . . Tho 
{lowers and tho sea will not let me. . . I .shall 
novor ho ablo to do it in tho daylight. 

Yss.vune. 

Oh, l\oro aro tho gulls, iittio sister, tho gulls aro 
coming! Oh how' many thoro aro! . . . how 
many I Thoro must bo two thousand ! . . . 

Selvsetie. 

They havo aU flown horo together from tho far 
end of tho sea. , . Thoy look as though thoy woro 
bringmg us nows. . , 


Yssaline. 

No, no; it is fish tboy aro bringing, littio 
sister. . . And thoir young ones aro screaming, 
too, from thoir holes in tho walk . . Thoir beaks 
aro bigger than thoy aro. . . Look, look, do you 
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see that great gull with the eel? . . . Don’t you 
see? . . . There, there. . . They have eaten it 
already. . . And the others are over there too. . . 
The big ones are eating nothing. . . There again, 
did you see ? . . . She kept nothing for herself. 
. . Is she the mother, little sister ? 

Selysette. 

What did I say to grandam, Yssaline ? 

Yssaline. 

Why are you crying, little sister ? 

Selysette. 

I am not crying, Yssaline — I am thinking, 
thinking. Did I kiss her before I went away ? . . . 

Yssaline. 

Yes, you kissed her as you said good-bye. 

Selysette. 

How often did I kiss her ? 

Yssaline. 

Once, little sister, we had no time. . . 

Selysette. 

I fear I was not gentle enough. . . 

Yssaline. 

We were in a great hurry, little sister. . . 
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Selysette. 

No, no ; it must not be. . . She will be quite 
alone, YssaUne, and this will ever linger in her 
mind. You see, if you have not been gentler 
than usual when you go away, they believe that 
you no longer love them. . . Whereas it is the 
contrary they should believe; it is just when 
our love is too great that we are afraid to be 
gentle. . . Though perhaps we are wrong; for 
whatever they do, and were they to live a thousand 
years, it is only the last word we said to them that 
they can remember. , . I saw that myself when 
my mother went, . . At the last moment of all 
she did not smile at me, and it comes back to me 
again and again that she did not smile. . . And 
the rest of life seems scarcely to count. . . And 
besides, what did I say of Aglavaine ? . . . I don’t 
remember. I must see grandam again. . . The 
others, it is for them ; they must not know. . . 
But she is quite alone ; and it is not for her sake 
that I climb into the tower, not for her sake that 
I shall go down . . . you must see that it is 
impossible. . . Oome, come, we will go and kiss 
her very tenderly, . . [Tliey go out. 


Scene Y . — A room in the castle. 

Meligrane is asleep.^ Selysette and little 
Yssaline come in. 

Selysette. 

[Waking Meligrane.'] Grandam. . . 
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Meligbane. 

You are back at last, Selysette. . . I have long 
been waiting for you. . . 

Selysette. 

Forgive me, grandam, I fear I was not as 
gentle as I should have been when I bade you 
good-bye. . . 

Meligeane. 

Ob but you were, Selysette, you were very 
gentle. Wbat is the matter? There is some- 
thing on your mind. . . 

Selysette. 

There is nothing on my mind, grandam. It is 
only that I feel I must tell you how I love 

you. . . 

Meligeane, 

I know you do, Selysette. You have shown 
me your love again and again, and I never have 
doubted it. . . 

Selysette. 

Yes, grandam, I know . . . but I myself have 
never known till now. . . 

Meligeane. 

Come nearer to me, my child — you know that 
I can no longer embrace those I love, now that 
these poor arms of mine have ceased to do my 
bidding. . . Put your arms round me again as 
I cannot put mine around you. . . You seem 
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strange to-day, Selysotto. And so it is only now 
that you know you lovo rao ? 

Selysette. 

Oh no ; I know it, I knew it, but sometimes one 
knows a thing so long without knowing. . . And 
then, one. day, we feel wo have not been kind 
enough, that we might have done more, that we 
have not loved as wo should have loved. And wo 
want to begin again before it bo too late. I have 
neither father nor mother, grandam, and had you 
not been there, I should have forgotten what a 
mother might mean. . . . But you never forsook 
little Selysette, and it was a great joy to know there 
was some one to go to when I was unhappy. . . 

Meliqbane. 

No, no, Selysette mine, it was you who did not 
abandon me. . . 


Selysette, 

No, no, grandam. , , I know full well that it is 
you who stayed on for my sake. . . 

Meliqbane. 

You are strangely serious this afternoon, Sely- 
sette, and for all that you do not seem sad. . . 

Selysette. 

I have always been very happy, grandam, and 
now I know the meaning of happiness. , . . 
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Meligbane, 

You do not; mean that it lias gone from you, 
Selysette ? 

Selysette. 

Far from that, I believe I have found it, 
grandam. , . . And tell me, have you been happy? 

Meligeane. 

When, Selysette ? 

Selysette. 

In the time that has gone, grandam. . . 

Meligeane. 

Of what time do you speak, my child ? 

Selysette. 

The time when life was. . , 

Meligeane. 

There have come to me days of sorrow even as 
they come to all that live on this earth, but I may 
truly claim to have been happy, since you have 
never once left me. . . 

Selysette. 

You must not let me count for so much in your 
happiness, grandam. . . If you were to lose me you 
would still have Aglavaine. . . 

Meligeane. 

I have never lulled her to sleep on my knee, 
Selysette. . . 
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Selysette. 

Bub sbill you must loyo hor, grantlam. . . 

jMeligbane. 

You lovo her, and fchoroforo I lovo her, my 
child. . . 

SELYSErjE. 

And most of all should you lovo her, because it 
was she who brought happiness to me. . . She is 
so beautiful, she is so beautiful that over since my 
heart has Icnown of her, I have lived by her side 
ivith my eyes full of tears. . . 

Meliqbane. 

How your hands burn to-day, Selysette. . . 

Selysette. 

It is because my happiness is too great. . . 

Meliqeane. 

I lovo you, Selysette mine. . . 

Selysette. 

Have I ever been the cause of sorrow to you, 
grandam ? 

Meliqbane. 

I cannot remember, my child. . . 

Selysette. 

Yes, yes, you must needs remember ... for we 
bring sorrow to all those we love. . . But tell me, 
I beg of you, when it was that I hurt you the 
most. . , 
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Meligrane. 

It was only when you cried that you saddened 
me ; and then it was not your fault. . . I remember 
nothing else. . . 

Selysette. 

I shall never cry again, . . 

Meligrane. 

Ah, Selysette, happiness sways to and fro like 
the pendulum of a clock. But we do well to keep 
back our tears as long as we can. . . 

Selysette. 

You are right, grandam; and when happiness 
shall have retiuned to you — to them and to you, 
grandam, get them to sit beside you one evening 
and teU them the story of a poor little girl. . . 

Meligrane. 

What are you saying, Selysette ? 

Selysette. 

Nothing, nothing. . . I was thinking of the days 
when I was a little child. . . 

Meligrane. 

So do I often think of those days, Selysette. I 
was not ill, then, and I was able to carry you in my 
arms or run after you. . . And thus, thanks to you, 

I have been a mother a second time, long after my 
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beauty had left mo ; and some clay you will know 
that women never weary of motherhood, that they 
would cherish death itself, did it fall asleep on their 
knee. . . But little by little all passes away, Soly- 
sette, and the very smallest soon cease to bo 
small. . . 

Selysette. 

I know it, grandaui, and sorrow passes away, too, 
passes away and disappears. . . But beauty remains 
and others are happy. . . 

Meligkane. 

Who told you that, my child ? 

Selysette, 

I learned it from Aglavaine. . . 

Meligrane. 

How your eyes sparkle to-day, Selysette. . . 

Selysette. 

[Stifling a sob.] It is because I love aU the 
world, grandam. . . 

Meligrane. 

I believe you are crying, my child ? . . . 

Selysette. 

Oh no, I am not crying ; and if one or two tears 
are falling, they are only tears of joy, . . 
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Meligrane. 

Put your arms around me, Selysette — closer, 
closer, and stay ■with me. . . 

YSS ALINE, 

Little sister, I want to bo kissed too. . . 

Selysette. 

[Gently moving Yssaline aiuayi] No, no, Yssa- 
line, she shall have all my kisses to-day. . . The 
day will soon come when it will be your turn to 
have all the kisses. . . . Farewell, grandam, fare- 
well, . . 

Meligeane. 

Selysette I . . . what is the matter ? . . . where 
are you going ? . . . 

Selysette. 

Farewell, grandam, farewell. . . 

Meligeane. 

Selysette, stay here. . . I won't have it. . , 
You shall not go. . . [She struggles in vain to 
rise and stretch out her arms.l I cannot, I can- 
not. . . You see that I cannot, Selysette. . . 

Selysette. 

I, too, cannot, grandam . . . farewell . . . sleep 
in peace to-night and — do not dream . . . fare- 
well, farewell. . . 

[She goes out quickly holding little YsSxV- 
line hy the hand. 
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beauty had loft mo; and soino day you will know 
that women never weary of inotherliood, that thoy 
would cherish death itself, did it fall asleep on their 
knee. . . But little by little all passes away, Sely- 
selto, and the very smallest soon cease to bo 
SlUilll. . . 

SEnysirm;. 

I know it, ''randam, and sorrow p.‘issos away, too, 
passes away and disappears. . . But beauty remains 
and others are happy. . . 

iMELIGH.VNK. 

Who told you that, my child ? 

Selysette. 

I learned it from Aglavaine. . . 

ArELIGR.V.VE. 

How your eyes sparkle to-day, Sclysctto. . . 
Selyseite. 

[Stijlmg a sob.'] It is because I love all the 
world, grandam, . . 

Meligkane. 

I believe you are crying, my child ? . . . 

SEtYSETTE. 

Oh no, I am not crying ; and if one or two tears 
are falling, thoy are only tears of joy. . . 
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Meligrane. 

Put your arms around me, Selysette — closer, 
closer, and stay Avith me. . . 

Yssaline. 

Little sister, I want to bo kissed too. . . 

Selysette. 

{^Cfently moving Yssaline aioayJ] No, no, Yssa- 
line, she shall have all my kisses to-day. . . The 
day will soon come when it wiU be your turn to 
have all the kisses. . . . Farewell, grandam, fare- 
well. . . 

Meligrane. 

Selysette ! . . . what is the matter ? . . . where 
are you going ? . . . 

Selysette. 

Farewell, grandam, farewell. . . 

Meligrane. 

Selysette, stay here. . . I won’t have it. . . 
You shall not go. . . [She struggles in vain to 
rise and stretch out her amns.] I cannot, I can- 
not. . . You see that I cannot, Selysette. . . 

Selysette. 

I, too, cannot, grandam . . . farewell . . . sleep 
in peace to-night and — do not dream . . . fare- 
well, farewell. . . 

[She goes out quickly holding little Yssa- 
line hy the hand. 
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Meligbane, 

Selysette! . . . Selysette! . . , 

[She is heard sobbing softly to herself as the 
light groius fainter and fainter. 


Scene VL — A Gorndor in the Castle. 

[Enter Selysette holding little Yssaline 
by the hand. She sees Aglavaine 
coining to meet her, and hides with 
little Yssaline behind one of the 'pillars 
whieh support the roof. 

Aglavaine. 

[Drawing wear.] Is it you, Selysette? Wb.y 
are you hiding ? 

Selysette. 

I scarcely know, Aglavaine. . . I thought you 
would like to be alone. . . 

Aglavaine. 

Where were you going to, Selysette? . . And 
here is little Yssaline looldng at me from the 
corners of her eyes. . . Is there a plot between 
you? 

Selysette, 

I have made a promise that I must keep. . , 

Aglavaine. 

Whither were you dragging Selysette, Yssaline ? 
[Yssaline does not ansruer.l Won’t you tell me ? 
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Selysette. 

Oh, she knows how to keep a secret quite as 
well as though she were grown up, . . 

Aqlavaine. 

It may be the evening light, but you look very 
pale, Selysette. . . 

Selysette. 

I want to kiss you, Aglavaine. . . 

[They exchange a long Mss. 

Aglavaine. 

' Oh, your lips are soft and sweet to-night, Sely- 
sette. . . 

Selysette. 

Yours too, Aglavaine. . . I am very happy. 

. . . There is strength on your lips. . . 

Aglavaine. 

A light shines from you as from a lamp. . . 

Selysette. 

You have not seen grandam ? 

Aglavaine. 

No. Shall I go to her ? 

Selysette. 

No, no; there is no need; she is asleep. . . You 
were looking for Meleander ? 
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Aglavaine, 

Yes. And you, Selysette ? 

Selysette. 

When you see him, kiss him for me. . . I am 
glad to think that it is you who will kiss him 
when I am not there. . . I love you so much, so 
much! . . . But see how impatient Yssaline is, 
and how she is pulling my hand. . . Good-bye, 
Aglavaine mine ; you will see me soon. , . 

[She goes with little Yssaline, and sings 
as she moves along. 

"When back he did fare 
(I heard the lamp burn) 

When back he did fare 
Another was there . . . 

And I could see, , . Ah ! Ah ! . , . 

[The song ceases sxiddenly and Aglavaine 
goes out. 


Scene VII . — At the top of the Tower. 
Enter Selysette a'iid little Yssaline. 
Selysette. 

And now the hour has come, my little Yssaline. 
I shall not go down to them again; I shall not 
smile gently at them any more. . . How cold it is 
in the tower; the wind comes from the north. 
See the light that it throws on the waves. . . The 
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flowers are liidden from sight, the voice of man- 
kind is still, and sadness hangs over all, , . How 
different from this morning. . . 

Yssaline. 

And where is the bird, little sister ? 

Selysette. 

We must wait till the sun has sunk into the 
very depths of the sea, till the light lies dead on 
the horizon, for the bird is afraid of the light, and 
has never yet looked at the sun. . , 

Yssaline. 

And if there should be any stars, little sister ? 

Selysette. 

And if there should be any stars ? . . . [Loohing 
at the sky.} There are no stars yet, but they are 
all waiting, eager to peer through the sky ; and we 
must hasten, for it will be more terrible still when 
they are there. . . 

Yssaline. 

I am very cold, little sister. . . 

Selysette. 

Let us sit here; the wall will keep the wind 
fr'om us, and we ■will wait till the last gleam of 
crimson shall have died away in the sea. . . How 
slowly the sun is sinking. . . When it is gone I 
will look for the bird. . . Let me wrap my white 
scarf about you ; I shall want it no more. . . 
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Yssaline. 

Why are you holding me so close to you, little 
sister? . . 

Selysbtte. 

Because my happiness is too much for me, 
Yssaline ; never have I been happier than I am 
to-day. . . But look well at me. . . I am smiling, I 
am sure I am smiling. . . Why do you not smile 
at me ? . . . 

Yssaline. 

You are speaking so quickly, little sister. . . 


Selysette. 

Am I speaking quickly ? ... I bare no time to 
lose. . . 

Yssaline. 

And besides, you are tearing up all my flowers. . . 
Selysette. 

What flowers ? Oh, these ! . . . I was forgetting 
that they were yours. . . 

Yssaline, 

I will not have you cry, little sister. . . 


Selysette. 

But I am not crying, my little Yssaline. . . That 
is the very last thing of all that any one must 
boliovo. ... I am smiling so much that I seem to 
bo crjung. . . 
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Yssaline, 

Then why do your eyes seem to be crying ? . , , 

Selysette, 

How can I tell what my eyes choose to do ? . . . 
But remember this well : if you tell any one that 
I seemed to be sad, you -will be punished for a 
long, long time. . . 

Yssaline, 

Why ? 

Selysette. 

You will know some day. And you must not 
ask me so many questions ; you are only a little 
girl who cannot yet understand the things that are 
clear to others. I did not understand either when 
I was your age, no, not until very long after. . . I 
may do this or that ; but it is not the things you 
see that matter the most. . . Look you, my little 
Yssaline, I must not speak of it, though I should 
so much like to tell some one, for it is sad to be 
the only one ivho knows. . . 

Yssaline. 

I can hardly see the sun now, little sister. . . 

Selysette. 

Wait, wait yet a little, Yssaline; for as the sun 
goes down, so does something else come nearer 
and the nearer it comes to me the more clearly do 
I see. . . I can no longer tell whether I have acted 
wisely in bringing you to the tower ; but some one 
had to come with me, for they will want to know 
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all that took place, and they will be happy if only 
they do not know. . . You do not understand a 
word of what I am saying to you now, little sister 
mine. . . Yes, but a day Avill come when you will 
understand it aU, when you Avill see all that you 
cannot see now that your eyes are beholding it. . , 
And then you will be sorrowful, nor will you ever 
be able to forget what you are about to see. , . 
But when you are a woman you will shed many 
tears because of this, and it may even weigh upon 
your life. . . And therefore I ask you to-day to 
forgive me, though you know not why, for the 
suffering that will come upon you some time when 
you know too well. . . 

Yssaline. 

The flocks are coming back, little sister. . . 

Selysette. 

They will come back to-morrow too, Yssaline. 

Yssaline. 

Yes, little sister. . . 

Selysette. 

And the birds will sing to-morrow. . . 

Yssaline. 

Yes, little sister." . . 

Selysette. 

And the flowers will open to-morrow, . . 

Yssaline. 

Yes, yes, little sister. . . 
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Selysette, 

Why had it to he the younger of the two ? . . , 

Yssaline. 

There is only a little red line there now, little 
sister. . . 

Selysette. 

You are right ; it is time. . . You yourself are 
urging me to it; and the stars too are growing 
impatient. . . Farewell, Yssaline. I am very, 
very happy. . . 

Yssaline. 

So am I, little sister. Be quick, the stars are 
coming. . . 

Selysette. 

Have no fear, Yssaline; they will see me no 
more. . . Come, sit in this corner, and let me 
fasten my scarf around you, for the wind is very 
cold. . . Do you really love me ? No, no ; do not 
answer; I know, I know ... I am going to roll up this 
hig stone, so that you cannot go near the opening 
over which I mean to bend. . . Do not be frightened 
if you should not see me any more. It will only 
mean that I have had to go down the other side. 

. . . Do not wait for me ; go down the stone stair- 
case by yourself. . . And, above all, do not try to 
see what I have done, do not go near this wall. . . 
You would see nothing and you would be punished. 

. . . I shall wait for you below. . . Kiss me, 
Yssaline, and tell grandam. . . 
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Yssaline. 

Whafe sliall I tell lier, little sister ? . . . 

Selysettb. 

Nothing, nothing. . . . I thought I had forgotten 
something. . . [She goes to' the criombling ^vall that 
faces the sea and leans over.] Oh, how deep and 
cold the sea looks ! . . . 


Yssaline. 

Little sister ? 

Selysettb. 

There it is ; I see it. . . Do not move. . , 
Yssalink 

Where is it ? . . . 


Selysettb. 

Wait , . . wait ... I must bend over a little 
more. . . . Yssaline ! . . . Yssaline ! . . . The 
stones are trembling 1 ... I am falling ! . . . Oh ! 

[A side of the wall gives. The sound of a 
fall is heard, and a low cry of pain. 

Then a long silence. 

Yssaline. 

[Eising, in tears.] Little sister] , . . little 
sister ! . . . Where are you ? . . . I am frightened, 
little sister ! .. . , 

ISke bursts out sobbing, adone in the twi'i’et. 



ACT FIFTH 


Scene I . — A Go'n’idoi' in the Castle. 

Enter Aglavaine and Meleandee. 

Meleandek. 

She has fallen asleep ; but the doctors are going, 
and, pray as I might, I have not been able to draw 
a single word of hope from them. . . She fell on 
to a hillock of sand, that the wind had swept to 
the foot of the tower, as though to receive her 
more tenderly. It is there that the servants 
found her, whilst you were hoping to meet her 
on the road to the village. There is no wound 
to be seen on her poor little body; but a stream 
of blood flows from her lips ; and when she opened 
her eyes she smiled at me, but said not a word. . . 

Aglavaine. 

But Yssaline ? What does Yssaline say ? They 
tell me she was with her. . . 


iVlELEANDER. 

I have questioned her. . . She was foimd at the 
top of the tower, trembling with cold and fright. 
. . . She repeats, over and over again, through 
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her tears, that the wall opened while Selysette 
was leaning over so as to lay hold of a bird that 
was passing. . . When I met her this afternoon, 
here in the corridor — and it was on this very spot, 
between the pillars — she seemed less sad than 
usual. . . “ She seemed less sad than usual ! ” . . . 
Do we not both stand condemned by those words ? 
. . . And now, when I think of all she has said to 
us, of all she has done, monstrous suspicions burst 
upon my soul, and crush my life. . . Love is as 
cruel as hate. . . I no longer believe, I no longer 
believe. . . And all my sorrow turns into loathing ! 
. . . Curses on the beauty that brings disaster 
with it! . . Curses on the mind that craves for 
too much beauty ! . . . Curses on the destiny that 
is blind and deaf! . . . And I curse the words 
that deceive and betray, and I curse the life that 
will not give ear to life ! . . . 

Agla-Vaine. 

Meleander. . . 

Meleandeb. 

What do you want of me ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Come with me. . . I must see her, for it is 
not possible. ... We must know. . . She cannot 
have done it deliberately. She cannot, for in that 
case. . . 


In that case ? 


Meleander. 
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Aglavaine. 

We must know. . . Come, . . No matter how. 
. . . 'Her suffering must have been too great before 
she would have done that ! . . . And I would 
never again be able, never, never. . . 

[She drags him away quicJdy. 


Scene II, — Sely setters Bed/t'ocmi. 

Selysette lies iipon her hed. Enter Aglavaine 
and Meleander. 

Selysette. 

[With a slight movement] Is it you, Aglavaine? 
Is it you, Meleander ? — I was wanting you both so 
much. I am happy now you have come. . . 

Meleander. 

[Bursting into tears as he throivs himself wpon 
the &ed,] Selysette ! . . . 

Selysette. 

What is the matter? . . . You are both 
crymg. . . 

Aglavaine. 

Selysette! Selysette! . . . What have you 
done ? . . . Oh wretch that I am ! . . . 

Selysette. 

What is the matter, Aglav.aine ? . . . Why aro 
you so distressed ? . . . Have I done anytliing to 
make you unhappy ? . . . 
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her tears, that the wall opened while Selysette 
was leaning over so as to lay hold of a bird that 
was passing. . . When I met her this afternoon, 
here in the corridor — and it was on this very spot, 
between the pillars — she seemed less sad than 
usual. . . “ She seemed less sad than usual ! ” . . . 
Do we not both stand condemned by those words ? 
. . . And now, when I think of aU she has said to 
us, of all she has done, monstrous suspicions burst 
upon my soul, and crush my life. . . Love is as 
cruel as hate. . . I no longer believe, I no longer 
believe. . . And all my sorrow turns into loathing ! 
. . . Curses on the beauty that brings disaster 
with it! . . Curses on the mind that craves for 
too much beauty ! . . . Curses on the destiny that 
is blind and deaf! . . . And I curse the words 
that deceive and betray, and I curse the life that 
will not give ear to life ! . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Meleander. . . 

Meleandeb. 

What do you want of me ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Come -with me. , . I must see her, for it is 
not possible. ... We must know. . . She cannot 
have done it deliberately. She cannot, for in that 
case. . . 


In that case ? 


Meleandee. 
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Aglavaine. 

We must knoTV. . . Gome. . . No matter ho-w. 
. . . Her suffering must have been too great before 
she would have done that ! . . . And I would 
never again be able, never, never. . . 

[She drags him away qtiichly. 


Scene II. — Selysettds Bech'oom. 

Selysette Ues 'll/yon her bed. Enter Aglavaine 
and Meleandee. 

Selysette. 

« alight movement'] Is it you, Aglavaine ? 
Is it you, Meleander ? — I was wanting you both so 
much. I am happy now you have come. . . 

Meleander. 

[Bitrsting into tears as he throws himself wpon 
the hed^ Selysette ! . . . 

Selysette. 

What is the matter? . . . You are both 
crymg. . . 

Aglavaine. 

Selysette! Selysette! . . . What have you 
done ? ... Oh -nretch that I am ! . . . 

Selysette. 

What is the matter, Aglav.aine? . . . WHiy .aro 
3'ou so disti'Gsscd ? . . . Have I done anything to 
make you unhappy ? . . . 
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Aglavaine. 

No, no, my poor Selysette, you do not bring 
unbappiaess. . . It is I wbo bring death , . , it is 
I who have failed to do ail that I should have 
done. . . 

Selysette. 

I do not understand, Aglavaine. . . What has 
happened — tell me. . . 

Aglavaine. 

I ought to have known, Selysette, and I thought 
I did ]mow, when I spoke to you the other day. 
. . For many days past somethmg has been un- 
ceasingly crying aloud in my heart, and I found 
nothing, and knew nothing, of what should be 
done — though it needed but the simplest word 
that the simplest creature on earth might have 
spoken to save a life that only craved to live. . . 

Selysette. 

What did you know ? tell me. . . 

Aglavaine. 

When you spoke of that idea of yours, the 
other day, Selysette . , . and this morning, and 
again this afternoon, I should have held you close 
to me, so close that it should have fallen between us 
like a pressed-out grape. . . I should have plunged 
my two hands into your soul, and dragged forth 
the death that I felt was living there. . . I should 
have achieved something by dint of love . . . and 
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I knew of notHng I could do, and I looked on and 
was blind to it all, tbough. I saw everything, every- 
thing 1 . . . The wretchedest girl of this wretched 
village would have found a kiss that should save 
life for us ! ... I have been either unutterably base 
or unutterably blind ! . . . The first time, perhaps 
that I have fled from the truth like a child ! . . . 
And I dare not look into myself. . . Porgive me, 
Selysette ; I shall never be happy again. 

Selysette. 

Listen to me, Aglavaine. I am very glad that 
you have come to me at once, for I feel that ere 
long my mind will wander from me. . . There 
is something here which presses on my eyelids. 

. . But whatever I may say, later on — I cannot 
tell what I may say — you know the strange fancies 
that flit across the dying. . . I was at a death-bed 
once, and it is my turn now. . . Well, whatever 
I may say later on, pay no heed. . . But at present 
I know what I am saying ; and do you listen to 
that only, and recall that only, and that alone. . . 
Surely there lingers not a doubt within you, 
Aglavaine? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Of what should I bo in doubt, my poor 
Selysette ? 

Selysette. 

Do you imagine that ... ? 


Yes. . . 


Aglavaine. 
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Selysette. 

That it was not by accident I fell ? 

Aqlavaine. 

I know it was not, Selysette. . . 

Selysette. 

We are told that falsehood is impossible to those 
who are dying, Aglavaine, and I mean to tell you 
the truth. . . 

AaLAVAINE. 

I knew that, from the love you bore us, you 
would be strong enough for that. . . 

Selysette. 

It was an accident, and I feU, Aglavaine. Is 

it you who are sobbing, Meleander ? 

Aglavaine. 

Listen now to me, Selysette. . . You know that 
the truth is known to us. . . And if at this moment 
I question you, it is not from doubt of mine, but 
it is so that you, you, should doubt no more. . . 
You are very beautiful, Selysette, and I am on my 
knees before you. . . The thing that you have 
done, so simply, is the most beautiful thing 
whereof love is capable when love is blind. . . 
But now I ask you to do something more beautiful 
still, and I ask it in the name of a wiser love. . . 
Locked between your lips, there lies the perfect 
peace of all our life. . . 
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Selysette, 

Of wliat peace do you speak, Aglavaine ? 

Agla-Vaine. 

Of one that is deep and very sad. . . 

Selysette. 

But hoYT can I give it to you, Aglavaine ? There 
is nothing in me. . . 

Aglavaine. 

You need but tell us that you wished to die, 
thinldng thus to make us happy. . . 

Selysette. 

Gladly would I say this to you, Aglavaine, but 
it is impossible, seeing that it is untrue. . . You 
do not believe that one could tell an untruth on 
one’s death-bed ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

I beseech you, think not of death, Selysette. . . • 
See, I kiss you, and pour all my life into your 
veins, and flood your soul with the spirit of lil’e ! 
... If death were near I could understand the 
telling of this falsehood. . . But death is far aAvay, 
and all life is clamouring for the truth. . . Admit 
it, Selysette ; and do not shako your head ; speaking 
to each other as we are now speaking, can we pos- 
sibly misunderstand ? . . . 

Q 
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Selysette, 

And none the less you are wrong, Aglavaine. . 


Aglavaine. 

Must we weep far apart then, with thousands of 
miles between us ? . . . 


Selysette. . 

Why Avill you not beUeve it to be true ? 

Aglavaine. 

bTot even a child would believe it — for there is 
not a word of yours, not an act, but proves the 
contrary. . . 

Selysette. 

Which words and acts do you speak of ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Why did you bid farewell to our grandmother ? 

Selysette. 

I never left the house without first bidding her 
good-bye. , . 

Aglavaine. 

Why. . . But why everything, Selysette? . . . 
Oh, the misery of questions such as these, when 
death is close by, and we know that the truth is 
there, to our hand, nestling beneath her heart ! . . . 
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Seltsette. 

Your doubts sadden me, Aglavaine, and I ■was 
feeling so bappy. . . What can I do so that you 
shall doubt no more ? . . . 


Aglavaine. 

Give us the truth, Selysette. . . 

Selysette, 

But what is the truth you deshe ? . . . 


Aglavaine. 

It was I who, all unwittingly, urged you to 
this. . . 


Selysette. 

No, no, Aglavame, urged was I by none. . . 


Aglavaine. 

It needs but one word to dispel the clouds from 
life, and on my knees do I beseech you to say 
this one poor word. . . Whisper it to mo if you 
will, let your eyes make a sign to me, and even 
Meleander shall never know. . . 


Meleander. 


Aglavaine is right, Selysette. . 
too. . . 

Selysette. 

I w’as leaning over, and I fell. . . 


I ask it. 
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Aglavaine. 

You asked me so often what I would do in your 
place. . . 

Selysette. 

I was leaning over, and I fell. . . 

Aglavaine. 

Do you not know why I question you thus ? . . . 

Selysette. 

Yes, yes, Aglavaine mine, I cto see that it would 
have been more beautiful, but it would not be the 
truth. . . 

Aglavaine. 

[Sobbing.'] Oh, God ! how poor we are before all 
those of simple love ! . . . . 

Selysette. 

Aglavaine ! . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Selysette! . . . What has happened ? ... You 
are turning pale. ... Is the pain worse ? . , . 

Selysette. 

No. . . It is the joy that makes me suffer. . . 
Oh 1 how you are weeping, Meleander ! . . . 

Meleander. 

Selysette! . . . 
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Seltsette, 

Do not weep like tkis, my poor Meleander. . . 
Now indeed do we love each, other. , . There is 
no need for tears. . . Soon I shall be dead, and 
there will be so glad a smile on my lips that you 
will scarce believe I can be dead, so happy shall 
I seem. . . What ? You crying too, Aglavaine ? 
Is it not happiness, then ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Give us the perfect peace, Selysette. . , 

Selysette. 

I will give you the peace you gave me, Agla- 
valne. . . 

Aglavaine. 

You could give it, but you will not. . . 

Selysette. 

And yet is there such great peace within me, 
Aglavaine. . . 

Aglavaine. 

[Sobbing.'} God Himself were wrong before you, 
Selysette. . . 

Selysette. 

[With a change in her voiced But why are you 
going, said my grandam to me, why go away, my 
child 1 Because of a key I have found, grandam, 
because of a key I have found. . . 
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Aglavaine, 

Selysette! . . . 

Selysette. 

[Coming to /tersei/.] Yssaline ! . . . What was I 
saying? . . . Tell me what I said ... it is not 
true ... I warned you. . . 

Aglavaine. 

You said nothing, nothing. . . . Do not torment' 
yourself, Selysette. . . 

Selysette. 

I warned you. . . I may perhaps he saying 
things soon, but they will not be true. . . You will 
forgive me, for my soul is growing so weak. . . Did 
I speak of grandam ? . . . 

Aglavaine. 

Yes. . . 

Selysette. 

Yes, I wanted to tell you. . . You must raise 
her without touching her arms. ... I would have 
taught you, but time, time would not allow. Oh ! 
Aglavaine, be careful ! . . . 

Aglavaine. 

[Alamiud.] What is it, what is it, Selysette ? . . 

Selysette. 

Nothing, nothing; it is going. . . I thought I 
was about to say things that were not true. . . 
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Aglavaine. 

I will not seek for tke truth any ,raore, Sely- 
sette. . . 

Selysette. 

Put your hand over my mouth when I say tilings 
that are untrue. . . Promise, promise, I beseech 

you. . . 

Aglavaine. 

I promise, Selysette. . . 

Selysette \to Meleandee]. 

I have something to say to her, Meleander. . . 
[Meleandeb goes away silently .'] He is sad, he is 
sad. . . . You win tell him some day, by-and-by, 
when he has forgotten . . . put your hand on my 
lipk Aglavaine, a sudden pain has come to me. . . 

Aglavaine. 

TeU me, teU me, Selysette. . . 

Selysette, 

I have forgotten what I had to say. . . It was 
not truth, but falsehood, that was coming. . . Put 
your hand over my eyes, too. ... It is well that 
they should be closed by you who opened them. 

. . It is true ; it is true. 

Aglavaine. 


Selysette ! . . . 
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Selysette, 

{Very faintly.'] I was ... I was leaning over, 
and I fell. . . 

[She ddes.^ 

Aglavaine. 

[Withasoh.] Meleander. . . ■ ■ : 

: Meleander. • • 

[Falla, sobbing, on to Selysette’s body.] Sely- 
sette! ... 


the end 
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There is a friend that as the "wise man saith 
Cleaves closer than a brother : nor to me 

Hath time not shown, through days like waves at strife, 
This truth more sure than all things else but death, 

This pearl most perfect found in aR the sea 

That washes toward your feet those waifs of Rfe. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE (1837-1909) 

FIRST CHORUS FROM “ATALANTA” 

When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces. 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 
FiUs the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 

The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 

Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivere, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light. 

With a noise of winds and many rivers, 

With a clamour of waters, and with might ; 

Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet ; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers,^ 

Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 

Where shall we find her, how shall wm sing to her, 

Fold our hands round her knees, and cling 1 
0 that man’s heart were as fire and could spring to her 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring ! 

For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As miment, as songs of tho harp-player ; 

^ stats and the fallen cling to her, 

the southwest- wind and the west-wind sing. 
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Only Tcapcre, reaping early 
In among tlic bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes chcerl}’, 

From the river •winding dearly, 

Down to tower’d Camclot : 

And by the moon the reaper wear}', 
Piling sheaves in Tiplands airy, 
Listening, whispers “ ’Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.” 

PA.IIT II 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 

She has lieard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weavetli steadily. 

And little other care bath she, 

Tire Lady of Shalott. 

And moving through a minor dear 
That bangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There she secs the highway near 
■\Vinding down to Camelot : 

There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 
And the red cloaks of market girls. 
Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad. 
An ahhot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot ; 
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And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two : 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 
For often thro’ the silent nights, 

A funeral, with plumes and lights, 

And myisic, went to Camelot : 

Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately .wed j 
“ I am half sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 


PART in 

A bow-shot from her bower eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves. 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever Icneel’d 
To a lady in his shield. 

That sparkled in the yellow field, 
Be.side remote Shalott. 

The gemmy bridle glitter’d free. 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 

As he ro<ie down to Camelot ; 

And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A inigiity silver bugle hung. 

And rt^ he rode his armour rung, 

B-, ride remote Shalott. 
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Only reapers, rcaphi!: early 
In among the beanlcd barley, 

Hear a song that echoes ehccrly, 

From the river winding clearly, 

Down to tower’d Camelot : 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in Jiplanils airy, 
Listening, whispers “ ’Tis the laiiy 
Lady of Shalott.” 

PART n 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 

She has haard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she wc.avcth steadily. 

And little other care liath she, 

Tlie Lady of Shalott. 

And moring through a min'or clc.ar 
That Imngs before her all the year', 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camc-lot : 

There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 
And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad. 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad. 

Or long-hair’d p.age in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot ; 
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Ar.il }-o{Bel5Tnc3 tW tlie imn-or Ijlue 
Trie kniu’ata emne riliug two and two ; • 

Hie V.aOi no loyal knigbt and true, 

The Lwly of Sbalott. 

ia bet v.-el) Hic atill delights 
To weave Ibc mirror’s magic Eights, 
often tbr.V the cilent nights, 

A f;m>-'raL with pltmu's and lights, 

An! rattsic, went to Catnelot: 

Or whra the moon was overhead, 

, C-.o*:.'' V-vo VRunc Iqvctb lately vred; 

*• 1 are half <eek of sliadows,” Etud 
TtiV laady of Slirdoil 
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For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins ; 

. The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that Avins ; , 

And time rememher’d is grief forgotten. 

And frosts are slain and floAvers begotten, 

And in green miderwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 

, Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit 
And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire. 

And the oat is heard above the lyre. 

And the hoofbd heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 

And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 

Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Maenad and the Bassarid ; 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide. 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden bid. 

The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes ; 

The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
, Her bright breast shortening into sighs ; 

The wild vine slips with the Aveight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that folloAAT;, the fawn that flies. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURh' 
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Ilclo'-/ dit! '<;.)jry 

S.i;n!; iA.,-,vr>kAl tr.ulin;; H/Jit. 

AVer slUl SI.aUjU. 


Hw el<-.;r lri-.-,e in jjifr.e'H ; 

<)u Imnii .hM iu.-ive.i ‘nAr-i.ur.u' ;r'.’«le'j 
I’luin tnnicriit.vth hi v helmet tl'JVvM 
Ili.i C4J.»l'h!.>i'k eurii ij.j a!) iic r(->ie, 

A.'i he ri)-i!c tlmvit {•» Caiiiehit. 

From tiio Uuik .iml U(.:u the river 
lie lluhM inlu the cr>HU! mirror, 

“ Tirr.v lirr.t," by the river 
Sir L.imv]ot, 

Blic left iho Welt, nhc left the Iwm, 

Bill’, m.ulo three pace.} thro' the room, 

Blic ikiw the water-lily hluom, 

She .saw the helmet uiul tinj itliimc, 

Bhe luok'il ilowu t<i Camelut. 

Out Hew the web ami tlo.itcd wide; 

'i’hu minor er.iekhl from hide to hidu ; 

“ The eiirae is come iiiwn me ! ” cried 
The Lady of Siuilott, 

t’.VllT IV 

In tho Htoruiy eiiat-wiiid Ktniiriint', 

Tiic iialo yellow wood.s were waiiiu;:, 

Tho broad stream in bis batiks couiphuuiiig, 
Heavily tbo low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot ; 
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Dowu she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat. 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. ■ 


And down the river’s dim expanse — 
Like some bold seer in a trance, 

Seeing all his own mischance — 

With a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Oamelot. 

And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 
The broad stream bore her far away. 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 
The leaves upon lier falling h'ght— 
Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot ; 
And as the boat-head woimd along 
The willowy hills and fields among. 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Hoarxl a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loiullv, chanted lowly, 

Tiii her biotHi w.ts frozen slowly, 
Aud her cncs were darken’d wholly, 
TuraM to tower’<l Cauicloc ; 
For ere .-he rc.edfd upon the tide 
Tire tlrA lanse by the water-side, 
Singing in i.er .'Ong rije died. 


It 
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Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by. 
Dead-pale between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Who is this 1 and what is here 1 
And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer j 
And they crossed themselves for fear, 

All the knights at Camelot : 

But Lancelot mused a little space ; 

He said, “ She has a lovely face ; 

God in his mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of Shalott.” 

LORD TENNYSON (1809-1892) 


THE POPPY 

Summer set lip to earth’s bosom bare, * 
And left the flush’d print in a poppy there ; ' 
Like a yawn of fire from the grass it came. 

And the fanning wind pufi’d it to flapping flame. 


With burnt mouth red like a lion’s it drank 
The blood of the sun as he slaughter’d sank. 
And flipp’d its cup in the purpurate shine 
When the eastern conduits ran with wine. 
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Till it grew lethargied with fierce bliss, 

And hot as a swinkfed gipsy is, 

And drowsed in sleepy savageries, 

With mouth wide Orpout for a sidtry kiss. 

A child and man paced side by side, 

Treading the skirts of eventide ; 

But between the clasp of his hand and hers 
Lay, felt not, twenty wither’d years. 

She turn’d, with the rout of her dusk South hair. 
And saw the sleeping gipsy there ; 

And snatch’d and snapp’d it in swift child’s whim. 
With — “ Keep it, long as you live ! ” — to him. 

And his smiles, as nymphs from their laving meres, 
Trembled up from a bath of tears ; 

And joy, like a mew sea-rock’d apart, 

Toss’d on the wave of his troubled heart. 

For he saw what she did not see. 

That — as kindled by its own fervency — 

The verge shrivell’d inward smoulderingly ; 

And suddenly ’twixt his hand and hers 
He knew the twenty wither’d years — 

No flower, but twenty shrivell'd years. 

“Was never such thing until this hour,” 

Low to his heart he said ; “ the flower 
Of sleep brings wakening to me. 

And of oblivion memory.” 

“Was never this thing to me,” he said, 

“ Though with bruisM poppies my feet are red ! ” 
And ag.un to his own heart very low : 

“ O child ! I love, for I love and know ; 
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“ Bat you, who love nor know at all 
The diverse chamhers in Love’s guest-haU, 
Where some rise early, few sit long : 

In how differing accents hear the throng 
His great Pentecostal tongue : 

“ Who know not love from amity, 

Nor my reported self from me ; 

A fair fit gift is this, meseems, 

You give — this withering flower of dreams. 

“ 0 frankly fickle, and fickly true. 

Do you know what the days will do to you 1 
To your Love and you what the days will do, 

0 frankly fickle, and fickly true 1 

“ You had loved me. Fair, three lives — or days 
’Twill pass wth -the passing of my face. 

But where I go, your fiiee goes tf>rv 
To watch lest I play false to you. 

“ I am but, my sweet, your foster-lover. 
Knowing well when certain years are' over 
You vanisli from me to another ; 

Yet I know, and love, like the foster-mother, 

“ So, frankly fickle, and fickly true ! 

For my brief life-while I take from you 
This token, fair and fit, meseems. 

For me — ^tiiis withering flower of dreams.” 


The sleep-flower sways in the wheat its head, 
Heavy with dreams, as that with bread : 

The goodly grain and the sun-flush’d sleeper 
The reaper reaps, and Time the reaper. 
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I hang ’mid men my needless head, ^ 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread : 

The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 
Time shall reap, but after the reaper 
The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper ! 

Love ! love ! your flower of wither’d dream 
In leaved rhyme lies safe, I deem, 

Shelter’d and shut in a nook of rhyme. 

From the reaper man, and his reaper Time. 

Love ! I fall into the claws of Time : 

But lasts within a leavhd rhyme 
All that the world of me esteems — 

My wither’d dreams, my wither’d dreams, 

FRANCIS THOMPSON (1860-1907) 


LETTY’S GLOBE 

When Letty had scarce pass’d her third glad year. 

And her young artless words began to flow. 

One day we gave the child a colour’d sphere 

Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know. 

By tint and outline, aU its sea and land. 

She patted all the world ; old empires peep’d 
Between her baby fingers ; her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leap’d. 

And laugh’d and prattled in her world-wide bliss ; 
But when w’e turned her sweet unlearned eye 
On our o%yn isle, she raised a joyous cry — 

“ Oh ! yes, I see it, Letty’s home is there ! ” 

And while she hid all England with a kiss. 

Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 

CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER (1808-1879) 
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TO NIGHT 


GO, LOVELY KOSE 
Go, lovely Kose — 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows. 

When T resemble her to thee. 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

TeU her, that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That, hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die — that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee : 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 

EDMUND WALLER {1606-168T) 


TO NIGHT 

Mysterious Night ! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of fight and blue? 
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Yet ’neatli a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo ! Creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, 0 Sun ! or who could find. 

Whilst flow’r and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife 1 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life 1 

JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE (1775-1841) 


INTIMATIONS OF LVIMORTALITY FROM 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 

Teteee was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
AppareU’d in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore ; — 

Turn wheresoe’er I may. 

By night or day. 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 

The rainbow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the rose } 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go. 

That there hath pass’d away a glory from the earth. 
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Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the taboi-’s sound. 

To me alone there came a thought of grief : 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong : 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from tiie steep ; 

No more shall grief of miue the season wrong; 

I hear the echoes through the mountains throng. 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep. 

And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ; — 

Thou child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy Shepherd- 
boy ! 

Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival. 

My head hath its coronal. 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel— I feel it all. 

0 evil day ! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning. 

This sweet May-morning, 

And the children are culling 
On every side. 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

. Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm, 

And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm : — . 

1 hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 

, — But there’s a tree, of many, one, 

A single field which I have look’d upon, . 

Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
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The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
lYhither is fled the visionary gleam 1 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream 1 

Onr hirth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hatli had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh irom afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 
He sees it in his joy ; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way atteudeil j 
Ax, length tlic r»Iau perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of coniniou day. 

E-irth tills her lap with pknisurcs of her own ; 
Yearnings sue hath in her own natural kind, 
-Ind, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim. 

The homely uurMi doth all she. can 
To u;.ike 'ner fo.^:cr-chihl, her inmate, TIan, 

X' ^ . .Ua g.ortta he hath iuiiown. 

And isiiy^rad p-ahvco Mhe.uce he came. 
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See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A momming or a funeral j 

And this hath now Iiis heart, 

And unto this lie frames his song : 

Then will ho fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thro^vn aside. 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his “ humorous stage ” 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 

That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 


Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity; 

Thou beat philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind. 

That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal Mind, — 
Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest. 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a master o’er a slave, 

A Presence which is not to be put by ; 

To whom the grave 

Is but a lonely bed without the sense or sight 
Of day or the warm light, 

A place of thought where we in waiting lie ; 
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Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, " 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight. 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Hea\^' as frost, and deep almost as life 1 

O joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 

That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive I 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that wliich is most worthy to be blest — 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Chihlhootl, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast ;• 
Not for these I raise 
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Which neither listlessncss, nor mad endeavour, 

Noi' Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy I 

Hence, in a season of calm weatlier 
Though inland far Ave be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song J 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 

We, in thought, will join your throng. 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour iu the grass, of glory in the dower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind j 
Iu the primal sympathy 
Which, having been, must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

Iu years that bring the philosophic mind. 

And 0 ye Fountains, Meadows, HUls, and Groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquish’d one delight 
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To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the broolcs which down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripp’d lightly as they ; . , 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanlts to the human heart by which we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

W. WOEDSWORTH (1770-1850) 


ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC 

V 

Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee j 
And was the safeguard of the West ; the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free ; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate ; , 

And when she took unto herself a mate. 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories fade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 

Yet shall some tribute of regret he jiaid 

When her long life hath reach’d its final day : 

Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is pass’d away. 

W. WORDSWORTH 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The subject o£ poetry baa been the theme of a vast array 
of boolcs from Aristotle’s Poetics and Horace’s 'Art of Poetry 
to the Oxford, Lectures on Poetry by Mr. A, C. Bradley. 
But a student will find almost all that he needs of stimu- 
lus to thought in the masterly article on “ Poetry” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Two articles on “The Sonnet,” 
one in Gliamhers^s Encyclopaedia, and the other in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, by the writer of the article on 
“Poetry,” adec^uately discuss that poetic form. It will be 
most profitable for a student who has mastered these three 
articles to spend the rest of his time at the feet of the' 
Muses, studying the principles incarnate m the" forms of 
poetry. 

Anthologies tend to take colour from their compilers; 
but of course they have the qualities of their defects. The 
best modern anthology of English verse is The Oxford Book 
of English Verse, by A. T. Quiller- Couch. Cheaper antho- 
logies are the Oolden Treasury of the Best SoJigs a7id Lijrical 
Poems in the English Language, selected and arranged with 
notes by P. T. Pal grave — first and second series. Tire 
“second series,” while it includes some good verse, must 
not be taken too seriously as a judicious compilation. 

Sonnets of this Century, with a critical introduction on 
the Sonnet by William Sharp, gives a good survey of the 
history of the Sonnet in England from Milton down to 
the present day (1886). 
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